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CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS — EAST  TENNESSEE 
(January  1,  1911) 

Athens   Foss  Smith 

Bristol   W.  A.  Anderson 

Chattanooga   Dewey  A.  Graves 

Clinton   J.  A.  Miller 

Cleveland   D.  C.  Arnold 

Dayton   J.  D.  Miller 

Greeneville   John  H.  Pence 

Harriman   ,  J.  V.  Ryner 

Johnson  City   J.  L.  Brooks 

Jonesiboro   R.  H.  Lankford 

Knoxville  W.  E.  Miller 

LaFollette   M  .C.  Walker 

Morristown   W.  L.  Wallace 

Newport   E.  H.  Moore 

Park  City  J.  R.  Lowry 

Rockwood   J.  P.  Griffiths 

South  Pittsburg   W.  L.  Dicken 
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EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Officers 

Sidney  G.  Gilbreath  President 

C.  Hodge  Mathes  Dean 

Ed.  J.  Baxter  Bursar 

Mary  Moore  Davis  Matron 


FACULTY 


Heads  of  Departments 

Sidney  G.  Gilbreath  Education 

C.  Hodge  Mathes  English 

Edwin  W.  Kennedy  History 

S.  W.  SherrelL  Observation  and  Practice  School 

D.  R.  Haworth  Languages 

To  be  supplied  Science  and  Agriculture 

To  be  supplied  Mathematics 

To  be  supplied  Industrial  Arts 

Assistant  Teachers 

D.  B.  Simpson  English 

Lena  R.  Morgan  Mathematics  and  History 

J.  P.  Boyd  Modern  Languages 

F.  W.  Alexander,  (on  leave)  Education 

Delle  Dulaney  Smith  'Science 

Delia  Stroud  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 

Elma  L.  Rankin  Vocal  Music 

W.  L.  Prince  Writing  and  Commercial  Course 

Mabel  Crawford  Drawing 

Teachers  in  Observation  and  Practice  School 

Nellie  Cooper  First  Grade 

lone  Brooks  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Elma  L.  Rankin  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades 

Elizabeth  Carr  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 
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COMMITTEES 

OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Buildings  and  Grounds:    Superintendent  J.  L.  Brooks,  Captain  J. 
M.  Barker,  President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 

OF  THE  FACULTY 

Entrance:    Dean  Mathes,  Prof.  Sherrell,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Advance  Credit:    Dean  Mathes,  Professor  Kennedy,  Miss  Morgan. 
Schedules:    Professor  Kennedy,  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Prince. 
Athletics:    Professor  Haworth,  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Smith. 
Library :    Professor  Kennedy,  Miss  Rankin,  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Student  Organizations:    Professor    Sherrell,    Miss    Smith,  Miss 
Morgan. 

Publications:    Dean  Mathes,  Miss  Crawford,  Mr.  Prince. 
Appointment  and  Employment:    Dean  Mathes,  Professor  Haworth, 
Miss  Stroud. 

Music  and  Lectures:    Professor  Haworth,  Miss  Rankin,  Mr.  Simp- 
son. 

Students'  Homes:    Mr.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Davis,  Miss  Stroud. 
Buildings  and  Grounds:    Mr.  Baxter,  Mrs.  Davis. 
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Establishment 

The  State  Normal  Schools — one  each  in  East,  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee,  and  an  Industrial  Normal  School  for  negroes — were 
authorized  by  Chapter  264  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  popularly  known  as 
the  "General  Education  Bill."  This  sets  aside  twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  State  for  public  educational  purposes.  Of 
this  appropriation,  thirteen  per  cent.,  or  about  $105,000,  is  for  the 
mainenance  of  all  the  State  Normal  Schools.  Each  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  receives  from  this  appropriation  about  $30,000  annually  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  half  as  much. 

Management 

The  general  control  and  management  of  the  Normal  Schools  are 
vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and,  under  authority  granted 
by  law,  this  Board  located  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at 
Johnson  City,  the  Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  and  the  West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  at  Memphis; 
and  elected  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath  president  of  the  East  Tennessee 
school,  R.  I.  Jones  president  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  school,  and 
Seymour  A.  Mynders  president  of  the  West  Tennessee  school. 

Under  the  law  that  authorized  counties  and  municipalities  to 
issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  location  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  East  Tennessee 
the  following  counties  and  cities  offered  substantial  appropriations  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  school: 

Rhea  County  and  Dayton. 

Bradley  County  and  Cleveland. 

McMinn  County  and  Athens. 

Monroe  County  and  Sweetwater. 

Washington  County  and  Johnson  City. 

After  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  of  these  locations,  and  after  an  investigation  of 
the  appropriations  and  other  valuable  considerations,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  accepted  the  donation  offered  in  Washington  County 
and  located  the  school  at  Johnson  City.  These  donations  were  as 
follows : 

Washington  County  appropriated  $75,000  in  bonds,  Johnson 
City  gave  $75,000  in  bonds,  free  lights  and  free  water  and  provides 
granolithic  walks  to  the  school  grounds. 

Hon.  Geo.  L.  Carter  donated  a  valuable  site  of  120  acres,  worth 
perhaps  $60,000. 

The  Street  Railway  Company  offered  to  extend  lines  to  or  by 
the  school's  site. 
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The  School  Year 

The  school  year  begins  the  second  Monday  in  September  in  each 
year,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  the  fall, 
winter  and  spring,  and  one  term  of  six  weeks,  the  summer. 

The  Observation  and  Practice  school  for  Grammar  Grades 
opens  one  week  earlier  and  is  in  session  thirty-six  weeks. 

Calendar  For  1911-1912 

Fall  Term 

September  5,  Tuesday — Observation  and  Practice  School  Opens 
September  11,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification. 
September  12,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 
December  1,  Friday — Fall  Term  Ends. 

Winter  Term 

December  4,  Monday — Registration  and    Classification    of  new 
Students. 

December  5,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 
March  1,  Friday — Winter  Term  Ends. 

Spring  Term 

March  4,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students. 

March  5,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 

May  24,  Friday — Observation  and  Practice  School  Closes. 

May  28,  Tuesday — Annual  Commencement. 

Summer  Term 
June  3,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification. 
June  4,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 
July  14,  Friday — Summer  Term  Ends. 

Thanksgiving  day  and  the  day  following  and  Christmas  week 
are  observed  as  Holidays. 
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The  Purpose  of  the  School 

The  General  Education  Law  of  1909  which  created  the  East 
Tennessee  State  Normal  School  clearly  defined  the  purpose  of  its 
establishment.  This  was  declared  to  be  "for  the  education  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  tof  the  State." 

It  is  a  special  school — a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

It  attempts  to  confer  on  those  who  attend  it  that  education  dis- 
cipline, training  and  skill  which  will  best  prepare  them  for  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  view  that  selection  of  its  teachers  is 
made  and  courses  of  study  arranged,  that  libraries  and  laboratories 
are  equipped,  and  that  the  Observation  and  Practice  School  is  con- 
ducted. 

No  pupil  is  admitted  who  does  not  come  for  the  one  purpose  of 
preparing  to  teach,  and  all  who  enter  shall  "first  sign  a  pledge  to 
teach  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  within 
the  next  six  years  after  leaving  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  he  or 
she  has  attended  said  school." 

In  the  preparation  for  teaching  three  general  principles  are  rec- 
ognized as  essential:  (1)  thorough  scholarship;  (2)  the  study  of 
education  as  a  science;  (3)  practice  in  teaching  under  expert  super- 
vision. These  principles  are  fundamental  and  guide  in  all  relates  to 
the  work  of  the  Normal  School. 

General  Conditions  of  Admission 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Shcool  are  as  follows : 

1 —  The  law  establishing  the  school  provides  that  it  "shall  be 
open  and  free  alike  to  white  males  and  females  resident  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  but  no  person  shall  be  admitted  who  is  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  finished  at  least  the  elementary 
school  course  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ;^  nor  shall 
any  person  be  admitted  who  does  not  first  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
public  or  private  schools  of  the  State  of  Tennesse,  within  the  next  six 
years  after  leaving  the  school,  at  least  as  long  as  he  or  she  has  attended 
said  school." 

2 —  Moral  Character.  Applicants  for  admission  must  present  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  some  responsible  person.  No 
one  should  think  of  becoming  a  teacher,  and  the  State  is  under  obliga- 
tion for  the  professional  training  of  none,  who  is  not  qualified  to  exert 
a  wholesome  spiritual  influence  upon  the  lives  of  children. 

3 —  Health.    No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  can  not  furnish 
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evidence  of  being  strong  physically,  and  free  from  chronic  defects  that 
would  prevent  satisfactory  work  as  a  student,  or  militate  against  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher.  The  requirements  of  the  school  room  upon  the 
physical  endurance  of  the  teacher  are  great,  and  no  one  of  feeble 
physique  should  seek  to  enter  the  profession,. 

4 —  Fees.  The  complete  facilities  of  the  State  Normal  School  are 
free  to  all  Tennessee  students.  There  are  no  tuition  charges,  and  the 
only  fee  collected  is  a  registration  fee  of  Two  Dollars  for  each  term, 
twelve  weeks,  and  One  Dollar  for  the  Summer  Term. 

Students  who  do  not  reside  in  Tennessee  are  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  Twelve  Dollars  a  term,  in  addition  to  the  regular  registration 
fee,  which  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

5 —  Scholastic  Requirements.  For  admission  to  the  Academic 
Course  the  applicant  must  have  finished  at  least  the  elementary  public 

school  course.  Students  who  have  finished  high  school  courses  of  less 
than  four  years  may  be  given  advance  credit,  but  not  more  than  for 
two  years. 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  Course  graduation  from  an 
approved  high  school  of  the  first  class,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  is 
required.  If  the  student  has  done  college  work,  just  credit  will  be 
given  for  all  the  scholarship  the  applicant  may  possess,  but  the  diploma 
of  the  Normal  School  will  not  be  awarded  for  less  than  one  year's 
residence  work. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  State  Normal  School  offers  two  regular  courses,  as  follows: 

1 —  The  Academic  Course  of  four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each. 
This  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and 
for  admission  to  it  the  applicant  must  have  finished  at  least  the  ele- 
mentary course  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course  the  student  is  given  a  certificate 
which  is  accepted  as  a  license  to  teach  in  the  elementary  public  schools 
of  any  county  in  Tennessee  without  examination,  or  which  will  admit 
to  the  Normal  Course  in  any  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

2 —  The  Normal  Course  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each. 
This  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
and  for  admission  to  it  the  applicant  must  have  finished  the  course 
prescribed  for  the  certified  county  high  schools  of  the  first  class,  or 
for  city  high  schools  requiring  four  years  for  graduation  and  approved 
by  the  State  High  School  Inspector,  the  Academic  Course  of  any  or 
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the  State  Normal  Schools,  or  some  course  requiring  equivalent  schol- 
arship, to  be  determined  by  examination. 

The  completion  of  the  Normal  Course  entitles  the  student  to  a 
diploma  which  is  a  life  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Special  and  Review  Courses 

Applicants  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Academic  or  Normal 
Course  will  be  given  credit  for  any  work  that  they  may  do  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  those  who  meet  the  requirements  for  not  less 
than  one  year,  including  the  Summer  Term,  or  who  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching,  certified  by  a  County  or 
City  Superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  Chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  and  who  do  the  work  of  a  Summer  Term,  may  be  given 
a  license  to  teach  for  one  year,  under  the  general  regulations  and  direc- 
tions of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  author- 
ized by  the  school  law  "To  prescribe  the  mode  of  examining  and 
licensing  school  teachers  and  their  necessary  qualifications." 

Credits 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  a  week  for 
one  term,  twelve  weeks.  In  all  special  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sew- 
ing, writing,  drawing,  industrial  arts,  and  all  laboratory  work,  the 
"credit"  is  the  equivalent  of  two  recitations  a  week  for  one  term. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  Academic 
Course  are  212  "credits,"  of  which  164  are  prescribed  and  48  elective, 
as  follows: 

First  Year — Prescribed  Credits  40;  Elective,  12. 
Second  Year — Prescribed  Credits  40  1-2;  Elective,  12. 
Second  Year — Prescribed  Credits  42;  Elective,  12. 
Fourth  Year — Prescribed  Credits  41  1-2;  Elective,  12. 

For  the  completion  of  the  Normal  Course,  ninety  credits  are  re- 
quired, of  which  thirty-eight  are  prescribed  and  fifty-two  elective,  as 
follows : 

Junior  Year — Prescribed  Credits  19;  Elective  26. 
Senior  Year — Prescribed  Credits  19;  Elective  26. 

The  subjects  in  the  regular  courses  will  be  included  in  the  work: 
of  the  Summer  Term,  and,  in  addition,  review  courses  will  be  con- 
ducted in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  all  work  done  during  the  Summer  Term 
on  the  basis  prescribed  for  the  regular  school  year,  or  one  "credit"  for 
two  recitations  a  week  for  the  term  of  six  weeks. 
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By  attending  the  Summer  Terms  and  by  taking  the  additional 
electives  permitted  each  year,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  ambitious 
student  to  complete  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  lading  to  graduation 
within  a  shorter  time  than  the  periods  regularly  assigned. 

Special  Courses 

Students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience 
student  to  complete  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  leading  to  graduation 
may  have  special  courses  prescribed  for  them  by  the  President,  but  no 
special  course  shall  be  permitted  which  requires  fewer  than  twelve  or 
more  than  eighteen  credits  a  term. 


Academic  Course:   First  Year. 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

CO 

CO 

SUBJECTS 

EEKS 
UDIED 

RIODS 
WEEK 

EEKS 
UDIED 

RIODS 
WEEK 

EEKS 
UDIED 

RIODS 
WEEK 

TOTAL 
PERIOC 

TOTAl 
CREDI1 

56  £ 

LU  — 
Q- 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Algebra. 

12 

4 

48 

4 

English  Grammar.   

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Composition  and  Literature. 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

English  History .  .. 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Writing              .  ... 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

36 

IX 

Spelling.    _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

72 

3 

Drawing .  . 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

\ 

36 

IX 

Vocal  Music. 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

i 

36 

IX 

Physical  Training  ... 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

36 

IX 

Prescribed  Studies  _ 

12 

16 

12 

16 

12 

A7_ 

588 

40 

Electives 

Beginner's  Latin  _ 

12 

4 

12 

•4 

12 

4 

144 

12 

Manual  Training.  _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Domestic  Science.. 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Nature  Study. 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  first  year  the  student  must  elect  twelve 
( 1 2)  credits,  and  may  elect  ( 1 5). 
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Academic  Course:    Second  Year. 


FALL 

TERM 

WINTER 

TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

M 

SUBJECTS 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK  1 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

TOTAL 
PERIOD: 

TOTAL 
CREDIT 

Algebra.                         .    _ 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Rhetoric  and  Literature  .   

1  o 
IZ 

o 
O 

1  o 

1Z 

o 

o 

1  o 

IZ 

o 
O 

1  AO 

108 

n 

y 

Commercial  Geography.  

1  9 
±Z 

A 

4 

4o 

4 

History  of  Tennessee  .   

1  9 

1Z 

Q 

o 

1  9 

IZ 

o 
o 

*Z 

o 

Geography  of  North  America      _  - 

1  9 
IZ 

Z 

9/1 
Z4 

z 

School  Management  and  Laws  

1  9 
IZ 

Z 

1  9 

iZ 

Z 

1  9 

IZ 

o 
Z 

/z 

o 

Drawing          ...                        _  _ 

1  9 
IZ 

1 

1  9 
IZ 

1 

1  9 

IZ 

-i 
1 

oo 

1  1/ 

Vocal  Music.   

1  9 
1Z 

1 
1 

1  9 

IZ 

1 

1  9 

IZ 

1 
1 

Q£ 

oo 

1  1/ 

1/i 

Physical  Training.               _  .  . 

1  9 

1Z 

1 

1  9 

IZ 

1 

1  9 

IZ 

-i 
1 

OO 

1  1/ 

1/t 

Prescribed  Studies    

12 

15 

12 

14 

12 

16 

540 

40X 

Llectives 

Caesar  and  Composition 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Ancient  History 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Agriculture                    _  _ 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Biology .   ... 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Manual  Training. 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

7 

3 

Domestic  Science 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

79 

q 
o 

Commercial  Arithmetic  .   

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Bookkeeping         _       .  .... 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

Academic 

Course: 

Third  Year. 

Plane  Geometry           .  .   

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

1  fiQ 

Q 

7 

American  History    .. .  ______ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

70 

/z 

/ 
O 

Literature  _  _                        .     _  _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

70 

/z 

/ 
0 

Physics  ...   

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

1  AQ 
lUo 

Q 

7 

Elementary  Phychology.  .... 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

71 
/Z 

/ 
O 

Primary  Methods .   

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

71 

/z 

/ 

o 

Prescribed  Studies.               _  . 

12 

14 

12 

14 

12 

15 

504 

42 

 ri  •  

tlectives 

Cicero  and  Composition  . 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

K>fl*             1             1     1\  /!      1  If*. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

French  or  German  _ 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Stenography  . 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

Typewriting  .               .  .  

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Manual  Arts .    .   

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Domestic  Arts  .          _  _  '  _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Agriculture  ... 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Drawing  or  Vocal  Music    

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

36 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Second  and  Third  Years,  the  student 
must  elect  twelve  (12)  credits,  and  may  elect  eighteen  (18)  each  year. 
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Academic  Course:    Fourth  Year 


jUDJLt  1  0 

FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING 

TERM 

TOTAL 
PERIODS 

TOTAL 
CREDITS 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK  1 

Civil  Government   

1  9 
LZ 

9 
Z 

1  9 

o 
Z 

1  9 

9 
Z 

79 

6 

Literature         _  _   _  _ 

1  9 
LZ 

9 
Z 

1  9 

9 

1  9 

9 

z 

79 

L 

o 

Chemistry 

19 
LZ 

<j 

1  9 

o 

1  9 

o 

Q 

7 

.bond  L»eometry                        .  .. 

1  9 
LZ 

'j 
o 

C 

D 

History  or  education  . 

1  9 
LZ 

? 

1  9 
LZ 

o 

79 
i  Z 

0 

General  Methods .           .        .  _ 

1  9 
LZ 

? 
o 

1  9 

9 
Z 

1  9 

1 

79 

o 

Practice  1  eaching 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

2 

48 

2 

Reading  and  Speaking 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

36 

Prescribed  Studies 

12 

15 

12 

16 

12 

16 

540 

41^ 

Electives 

\/ironl  Ann  (  nmnnohnn 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

French  or  German 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Stenography  and  Typewriting  _ 

12 

6 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

4^ 

Physical  Geography 

12 

2 

12 

2 

48 

4 

Commercial  Law 

12 

3 

36 

3 

Agriculture             _  _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Kindergarten 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Plane  Trigonometry 

12 

2 

12 

2 

48 

4 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Fourth  Year,  the  student  must  elect 
twelve  (12)  credits,  and  may  elect  eighteen  (18). 
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NORMAL  COURSES 

These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  or  those  possessing  equivalent  scholarship,  and  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  Academic  course  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools. 

Nineteen  credits  are  prescribed  for  the  Junior  year  and 
nineteen  for  the  Senior  year,  and  the  student  must  elect 
additional  subjects  that  will  give  a  minimum  of  45  credits 
each  year,  and  may  elect  subjects  that  will  give  a  maximum 
of  51  credits  each  year.  The  following  subjects  are  pre- 
scribed for  all  Normal  Courses. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

WINTER 

TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

CO 

a 
o 

CO 

SUBJECTS 

OO  <=> 

&  uj 

oo  ^ 

~  S 

CO  ^ 
g  UJ 

CO  g 
•XL  _ 

CO  ^ 

ee 

UI 

a. 

UJ 

%  £ 

O  UJ 

QZ  =£ 

uj  a 
ui  n> 

ui  ea 
UJ  => 

1  s 

—i 
$ 

u 

oo 

UJ 

a. 

*  to 

UJ  _ 
a.  < 

UJ 

a.  «r 

<=> 
1— 

General  Psychology                   _.  . 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Principles  of  Education  

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Practice  Teaching. 

12 

1 

12 

1 

24 

1 

Reading  and  Speaking 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

36 

3 

Prescribed  Studies.        .  _ 

12 

6 

12 

7 

12 

7 

240 

19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Educational  Psychology. 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

School  Administration 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

School  Sanitation  .. 

12 

3 

36 

3 

Practice  Teaching. 

12 

1 

12 

1 

24 

1 

Reading  and  Speaking 

12 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

36 

3 

Prescribed  Studies. 

12 

5 

12 

8 

12 

7 

240 

19 
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All  the  courses  given  in  The  Normal  School  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  following  departments: 

1. — Education.  2. — English.  3. — History.  4. — Mathe- 
matics. 5.— Science.  6.— Languages.  7.— Industrial  Train- 
ing.  8.— Agriculture.   9. — Training  School. 

The  following  subjects  are  given  as  electives  in  the 
Normal  Courses: 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


pirn  if-itp 

SUBJECTS 

FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

TOTAL 
PDRIODS 

TOTAL 
CREDITS 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

1  EDUCATION 

History  of  Education,  

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

CKiirl  Shirlv 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

2  ENGLISH 

College  rxnetonc .     -  . 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

English  Literature 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

•a  HISTORY 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

v^onstitutional  rlistory  .... 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Industrial  U.  S.  History 

12 

3 

36 

3 

4  MATHFMAT1CS 
*t     ivi/-\  i  ni_iivi/-\  i 

12 

4 

12 

4 

96 

8 

Trigonometry. 

12 

4 

48 

4 

5  SCIENCE 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

]\4ethods  in  Physics 

12 

3 

36 

3 

Botciny 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

Physiol  osjy 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

6  LANGUAGES 

Latin           _ .  .  _   

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

French.        _             _    _ 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

7    INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Manual  Arts  _          _.     _  _ 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Domestic  Arts    

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

8  AGRICULTURE 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

9   TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Kindergarten 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Primary  Methods  . 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Music.   ._  ._     .       .     ...  . 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 

Drawing  .   

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

3 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


STIR  IFfTS 

FALL  TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

S  RiNG  TERM 

TOTAL 
PERIODS 

TOTAL 
1  CREDITS 

WEEKS 
STUDIED 

A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
oTUCiED 

PERIGDS 
A  WEEK 

WEEKS 
STLDIED 

PERIODS 
A  WEEK 

1  EDUCATION 

Philosophy  of  Education   

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Great  Educators 

12 

3 

36 

3 

2  ENGLISH 

Principles  of  Criticism  .  - 

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Teachers'  Grammar  _  . 

12 

3 

36 

3 

American  Literature 

12 

3 

12 

3 

12 

3 

108 

9 

3  HISTORY 

Modern  History 

12 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

72 

6 

Ind.  History  and  Economics 

12 

3 

\z 

3 

12 

3 

106 

a 
7 

4  MATHEMATICS 

Analytical  Geometry  

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Surveying  _  . 

12 

4 

48 

4 

Teachers'  Arithmetic   

12 

3 

36 

3 

5  SCIENCE 

Chemistry   

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

6 

Methods  in  Chemistry 

12 

3 

36 

3 

Zoology  _   

12 

3 

12 

3 

72 

3 

Geology  .    

12 

4 

48 

4 

6   TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Kindergarten  . ,   . 

12 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

72 

6 

Music          .  _  ■-  .  _ 

1  12 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

72 

3 

Drawing      

1  12 

2 

12 

2 

1  2 

2 

72 

3 

Electives  are  chosen  by  the  students  in  accordance 
with  the  following  plan:  at  least  nine  credits  each  year 
must  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  departments,  and  the 
remaining  elective  credits  from  not  more  than  two  other 
departments;  and  the  work  as  elected  in  the  Junior  year 
must  be  continued  in  the  same  departments  in  the  Senior 
year. 

The  student  must  make  no  change  in  the  departments 
elected  except  by  permission  of  the  President,  and  no 
deviation  from  the  order  prescribed  in  the  department 
except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

If  any  prescribed  subjects  in  the  Academic  Course 
have  not  been  taken  by  the  applicant  as  a  part  of  his  four 
years'  high  school  course,  they  must  be  taken  as  electives, 
except  when  substitutions  are  permitted. 
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Buildings 

The  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection,  include  a  main,  or 
academic  building,  the  dormitory  for  women,  the  dining  room,  kitchen 
and  laundry,  the  heating  plant  and  a  residence  for  the  President. 

The  main  building  is  a  modern  brick  and  marble  structure, 
three  stories  high,  260  feet  long  and  98  feet  deep.  In  it  are  the  offices, 
laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  library,  society  halls  and  auditorium — 
in  all  about  40  rooms. 

The  auditorium  is  55  by  92  feet,  with  gallery,  and  will  seat  about 
1,200.  The  class  rooms  will  be  furnished  with  modern  desks  and 
recreation  seats,  and  the  laboratories  will  be  completely  equipped  with 
all  needed  apparatus  and  supplies. 

The  Industrial  Training  departments  will  occupy  suitable 
rooms,  having  a  floor  space  of  more  than  4,000  square  feet,  and  will 
be  given  all  equipments  required  for  the  courses  offered. 

The  dormitory,  210  feet  long,  32  wide  and  three  stories  and 
basement  in  height,  is  a  fire-proof  building  of  marble,  pressed  brick 
and  reinforced  concrete  construction.  It  contains,  above  the  basement, 
two  double  parlors,  twelve  study  rooms,  twelve  bath  rooms  and  44 
large  bed-room  with  closets.  The  building  will  be  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  In  each  bed-room  is  a  lavatory,  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water.  Every  room  in  the  building  is  an  out- 
side room,  and  all  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  modern.  Each  room 
will  be  furnished  with  shades,  rug,  dresser,  table,  chairs,  iron  bed- 
stead, and  springs  and  mattress. 

The  kitchen,  dining  room  and  laundry  are  in  a  building  40  by  90 
feet,  one  story  and  a  basement  in  height.  The  dining  room  has 
windows  on  three  sides,  and  the  kitchen  and  laundry  are  supplied 
with  modern  equipment,  and  are  sanitary  in  every  way. 

All  the  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  from  central  heating 
plant.  All  these  buildings,  together  with  the  residence,  are  located 
on  a  desirable  site,  comprising  120  acres,  selected  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  donated  by  Hon.  George  L.  Carter,  the  good 
friend  of  the  Normal  School,  whose  splendid  generosity  means  so 
much  to  the  East  Tennessee  boys  and  girls,  who  attend  the  public 
schools.  The  grounds  are  ample  for  the  Agricultural  department 
and  for  the  growth  of  the  school  for  all  time. 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  CARTER 
Who  gave  120  acies  of  land  as  a  site  for  the  Normal  School 


LIBRARY 
OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  Of  Uims 
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Expenses 

There  are  no  tuition  charges  to  students  resident  in  Tennessee. 
Non-residents  pay  $12.00  for  each  term  of  twelve  weeks  and  $6.00 
for  the  Summer  Term.  All  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00  for  each 
term  of  twelve  weeks  and  $1.00  for  the  Summer  Term. 

Board  and  lodging  in  the  dormitories  will  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  while  good  board  and  comfortable  lodging  in  private 
homes  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates.  The  faculty  will  give  special 
attention  to  the  expense  of  students,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  com- 
fortably cared  for  at  a  minimum  cost. 

All  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dining  room,  will  be  given 
board  at  actual  cost  of  food  and  service.  This  should  not  exceed 
three  dollars  a  week,  and  may  be  kept  as  low  as  two  dollars  a  week. 

Good  lodging  and  board  can  be  had  in  private  homes  at  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Until  the  dormitory  for  men  can  be  erected,  the  men  will  find 
accommodations  in  private  homes  and  boarding  houses.  A  committee 
of  the  faculty  will  give  all  needed  assistance  in  finding  suitable  homes 
for  students. 

The  estimated  expenses,  lowest  and  highest,  for  students  for  one 
term,  twelve  weeks,  are  as  follows: 


For  Men  For  Women 

Tuition                                           Free  Free 

Registration  Fee  $  2.00 — $  2.00  $  2.00 — $  2.00 

Lodging  in  Dormitory       6.00 —  6.00 

Board  in  Dining  Room      24.00 —  36.00 

Lodging  and  Board   36.00 —  60.00     

Books   2.00 —    3.00  2.00 —  3.00 


Totals  $40.00 — $65.00  $34.00 — $47.00 


Students  w  ho  may  want  to  rent  a  residence  in  town  can  do  so 
at  reasonable  cost,  and  by  the  club  plan,  can  make  their  expenses  even 
lower  than  given  in  the  above  estimate. 
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Training  School 

The  Training  School  department  is  authorized  by  the  require- 
ment that  the  Normal  School  "shall  have  connected  with  it  one  or 
more  practice  and  observation  schools,  in  which  shall  be  taught  at  least 
all  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  primary  schools  of  the  State."  This 
department  will  consist  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary  school,  and  high 
school,  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  department,  assisted  by  special 
and  critic  teachers.  The  work  is  planned  to  give  skill  in 
teaching  under  the  direction  of  expert  supervision.  Students  who  ex- 
pect to  graduate  are  required  to  give  attention  to  such  special  work 
in  this  department  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  through  such  course  they 
will  not  only  be  enabled  to  observe  scientific  methods  of  management 
and  teaching,  but  to  put  into  practice  and  acquire  skill  in  the  principles 
and  methods  known  to  be  sound  through  the  experience  and  research 
of  leading  educators.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  grades  required 
by  law,  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Johnson  City  have  completed  arrangements  which  permit  the  teach- 
ing in  the  observation  and  practice  school  of  all  the  subjects  included  in 
the  high  school  course  of  the  first  class,  and  open  to  all  who  are  eligible 
to  admission  to  the  Johnson  City  High  School. 

School  Organizations 

Encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  organization  among  the 
students  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  literary  societies,  athletic  associations,  choral 
classes  and  other  organizations  that  promise  to  contribute  to  the 
purpose  and  life  of  the  school. 

Positions 

The  school  authorities  of  the  State  will  look  to  the  Normal 
Schools  for  assistance  in  finding  teachers.  This  demand  will  be  met. 
Students  who  make  satisfactory  records  will  be  placed  in  good  posi- 
tions, and  school  boards  desiring  to  employ  the  best  teachers  will  be 
given  every  possible  assistance.  To  properly  care  for  this  field  of  use- 
fulness a  Committee  on  Teachers  Positions  will  be  appointed  in  the 
school,  and  the  services  of  this  committee  will  be  absolutely  free  of 
cost  to  school  officials  and  to  all  students  and  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School. 

Better  Schools 

The  public  schools  of  Tennessee  need  better  teachers.  With 
the  large  increase  in  school  revenues  in  recent  years  this  demand 
has  become  more  imperative,  and  with  it  has  come  the  demand 
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for  better  school  houses  and  more  modern  courses  of  study.  The 
Normal  School  stands  for  all  these  and  better  things,  and  will 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  more  efficient  service,  so 
that  the  life  and  activity  of  our  people  may  be  made  fuller  and 
more  productive. 

Co-Operation 

The  heartiest  co-operation  of  county  and  city  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  is  essential  if  the  Normal  School  is  to  do 
the  largest  good  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  This 
co-operation  can  be  made  effective  by  urging  the  attendance  of 
teachers  and  young  men  and  women  who  expect  to  become  teachers, 
and  by  the  promise  of  preference  in  employment  to  those  who 
prepare  themselves  for  better  work  by  attendance  on  the  Normal 
School.  This  co-operation  is  invited,  and  the  Normal  School  in 
return,  pledges  its  best  service  and  support  to  all  public  school 
authorities  of  the  state. 

Information 

Other  bulletins  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time.  If  further 
information  is  desired,  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Nashville  or  to 

SIDNEY  G.  GILBREATH,  President 

State  Normal  School,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 
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Historical  Center 

The  Normal  School  is  located  in  a  region  rich  in  historical 
associations  as  shown  by  the  following  facts  collated  by  Hon.  S.  C. 
Williams : 

(1)  1760 — Daniel  Boone  camped  on  a  creek,  named  for  him, 
and  carved  on  a  beech  tree,  yet  standing,  six  miles  west  of  Johnson 
City:    "D.  Boon  cilled  a  bar  on  tree  in  the  year  1760." 

(2)  1769 — William  Bean,  first  settler  on  Watauga  river,  at 
mouth  of  Boon's  creek,  seven  miles  distant.  His  son,  Russell 
Bean,  the  first  white  child  born  in  what  is  now  Tennessee. 

(3)  1772 — The  settlers  on  the  Watauga  exercised  the  "divine 
right"  of  governing  themselves,  forming  the  ''Watauga  Association" 
under  written  articles — the  first  compact  for  civil  government  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  "the  first  free  and  independent  community 
established  by  men  of  American  birth  on  this  continent." 
(Roosevelt.)    Seven  miles  distant. 

(4)  1775 — At  Sycamore  Shoals,  on  Watauga  river,  (seven 
miles  east  of  Johnson  City)  treaty  between  Richard  Henderson  and 
associates  and  Cherokee  Indians  concluded,  resulting  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  portion  of  Kentucky  from  the  Indians  and  the  sending 
of  Daniel  Boone  to  that  country  as  agent  of  the  purchasing  syndicate. 

(5)  1776 — That  portion  of  North  Carolina,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  on  petition  of  settlers  formed  into  Washington 
District — first  civil  division  in  United  States  named  for  George 
Washington.    Thus  was  derived  the  name  Washington  county. 

(6)  1776 — Battle  between  Cherokees  and  the  Watauga  and 
Nolachucky  settlers  at  Watauga  Fort,  seven  miles  east  of  Johnson 
City. 

(7)  1780 — September  25,  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  five  miles 
distant,  the  forces  of  Sevier,  Shelby  and  Campbell  rendezvoued  to 
march  to  meet  and  defeat  Ferguson  in  battle  at  King's  Mountain. 

(8)  1780 — Washington  College,  fifteen  miles  west,  established 
— first  institution  of  learning  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

(9)  1784 — The  State  of  Franklin  organized  at  Jonesboro, 
eight  miles  west. 

(10)  1785 — John  Sevier  elected  first  governor  of  Franklin, 
by  Legislature  at  Jonesboro. 

(11)  1786 — Davy  Crockett  born  on  Nolachucky  river,  in 
Washington  county,  twelve,  twelve  miles  west. 
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(12)  1788 — Bishop  Asbury  organized  the  first  Methodist  con- 
gregation, west  of  the  Alleghanies,  at  Nelsons,  two  miles  west  of 
Johnson  City. 

(13)  1788 — Skirmish  fought  between  Franklin  forces  under 
Sevier,  and  North  Carolina  forces  under  John  Tipton,  one  mile 
south  of  Johnson  City.    End  of  Franklin  government. 

(14)  1788 — Andrew  Jackson  located  and  practiced  law  at 
Jonesboro  for  nearly  two  years. 

(15)  I79° — First  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory  South 
of  the  Ohio  river  (Wm.  Blount,  Governor)  fixed  at  Cobbs,  near  the 
forks  of  Holston  and  Watauga  rivers,  six  miles  northwest  of  Johnson 
City,  nearly  opposite  Austin  Springs. 

(16)  1793 — Andre  Michaux,  French  traveller  and  annnlish, 
visited  and  wrote  of  this  section. 

(17)  1879 — Elihu  Embree,  quaker,  at  Jonesboro  issued  the 
first  abolition  journal  ever  published  in  America — The  Manumission 
Intelligencer;  in  1820  succeeded  by  The  Emancipator. 

(18)  1838 — First  at  Elizabethton  (ten  miles  distant)  and  then 
at  Jonesboro,  Parson  Brownlow  published  "The  Whig." 

(19)  1850 — Senator  Robt.  L.  Taylor  born  at  Happy  Valley, 
opposite  Sycamore  Shoals. 

(20)  1 86 1 — Landon  C.  Haynes  resided  here;  was  Confederate 
States  Senator  and  in  his  honor  the  village  bore  the  name  of  Haynes- 
ville  during  the  Civil  War. 

Location 

Johnson  City  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  two  important  rail- 
roads— the  Southern,  and  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  radiating 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

It  is  106  miles  from  Knoxville  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  Bristol.  The  Southern  railway  has  eight  passenger  trains  daily, 
arriving  and  departing,  four  going  east  and  four  going  west. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  railroad  has  six  trains 
daily,  running  north  and  south. 

The  are  two  other  short  line  railroads  penetrating  very  rich 
sections,  the  E.  T.  &  W.  N.  C.  and  the  Embreeville  branch  of  the 
Southern. 

Climate 

The  mean  average  temperature  is  about  54  degrees  F.  The  aver- 
age summer  heat  is  78  degrees. 

The    altitude    being    above    the    thermal    belt — 1,700  feet 
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above  sea  level — there  is  a  minimum  of  humidity,  making  the  air 
lighter  and  more  wholesome.  The  surrounding  mountains  temper 
the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  breezes  which  come  from  them  are  full 
•of  health-giving  ozone. 

Churches 

Johnson  City  is  noted  for  its  fine  churches.  The  following  list 
will  show  the  dominations  represented : 

Baptist,  two;  Christian,  one;  Catholic,  one;  Methodist,  one; 
Methodist,  South,  two;  Episcopalian,  one;  Presbyterian,  two;  United 
Brethren,  one.  All  churches  have  their  men's  Bible  classes,  and 
affiliate  with  the  laymen's  movement. 

The  pastors  of  the  different  churches  are  able  and  broadminded, 
progressive  and  constructive  in  their  work. 

Schools 

Johnson  City  has  an  excellent  graded  public  school  system. 
There  are  three  primary  white  schools  and  one  high  school,  all  pre- 
sided over  by  competent  teachers.    The  term  is  nine  months. 

Water 

The  water  is  freestone  in  character  and  comes  from  the  moun- 
tain section  close  by,  where  contamination  is  almost  impossible. 

Bonds  have  recently  been  voted  to  the  extent  of  $3,75,000  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  more  adequate  supply.  The  city  will 
bring  this  water  from  Unicoi  County,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles, 
from  springs  which  will  furnish  7,500,000  gallons  a  day,  where 
pollution  or  contamination  is  impossible.  The  water  is  clear  as 
crystal,  and  analyzes  absolutely  pure. 

Favored  by  Congress 

The  First  District  of  Tennessee  has  been  the  recipient  of 
congressional  favors  to  the  extent  of  six  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  during  the  past  ten  years.  Of  this  sum  Johnson  City 
and  immediate  vicinity  have  probably  received  more  than  one-half. 

The  largest  and  most  important  appropriation  made  by  congress 
was  for  the  building  of  a  Soldiers'  Home  for  disabled  veterans.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  a  total  of  forty- 
six  buildings  erected  thereon,  the  whole  cost  of  which  exceeded  two 
million  dollars.  This  home,  known  as  the  Mountain  branch,  bor- 
ders the  corporate  limits  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  and  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  city  by  a  modern  electric  street  railway  line,  and  lies 
immediately  opposite  the  Normal  School  campus.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  reservation  is  about  $300,000  every  year,  not 
including  $200,000  paid  in  pensions  each  year.  Another  important 
appropriation  secured  from  congress  was  for  a  postoffice,  or  Federal 
building. 

The  government  has  located  a  fish  hatchery  just  ten  miles  south 
of  the  city.  The  government  hatches  and  distributes,  from  this  hatch- 
ery, millions  of  fish — trout  and  bass — every  year. 

Johnson  City  will  be  the  gateway  to  the  Appalachian  Park,  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  which  have  just  been  commenced,  by 
congressional  authority  and  appropriations.  Four  lines  of  railway 
radiates  from  Johnson  City  into  this  Park. 

Johnson  City  possesses  a  thoroughly  modern  and  well-equipped 
electric  street  railway  line.  About  six  miles  of  trackage,  leading 
from  the  suburb  of  Carnegie  on  the  east,  to  the  Mountain  Branch 
Soldiers'  home  on  the  west,  and  to  the  State  Normal  grounds,  passing 
through  the  business  and  residence  portions  of  the  city. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  first  class  hotels,  and  a  number 
of  good  boarding  hauses,  and  has  fully  ten  miles  of  paved  sidewalks 
and  as  much  more  provided  for  and  building. 

The  entire  business  portion  of  the  city  is  paved  in  vitrified 
brick,  making  the  shopping  district  free  of  mud. 

Good  granolithic  walks  lead  from  the  center  of  the  city  to 
every  section,  and  to  all  schools  and  churches. 
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Morristown    D.  T.  Rogers 

Mountain  City    Charles  E.  Bell 

Newport   

Park  City    J.  R.  Lowry 

South  Pittsburg   W.  H.  Elrod 

Sweetwater    R.  M.  Ivens 

Tellico  Plains   J.  C.  Miles 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  IH  EAST  TENNESSEE 

County  Town 

Anderson — A.  C.  Duggins    Clinton 

Bledsoe — John  M.  Gerren    Pikeville 

Blount — Nancy  L.  Broady    Maryville 

Bradley — S.  Y.  Adoock    Cleveland 

Campbell — Joe  Jennings    Jacksboro 

Carter —    Elizabethton 

Claiborne — Jennie  Burkes    Cumberland  Gap 

Cocke — O.  L.  McMahan    Newport 

Cumberland — J.  S.  Cline    Crossville 

Grainger — W.  M.  Condry    Rutledge 

Greene — Joel  N.  Pierce    Greeneville 

Hamblen — W.  S.  Ivey    Morristown 

Hamilton — J.  L.  Hair    Chattanooga 

Hancock — L.  J.  Catron    Sneedville 

James — W.  H.  Roark    Ooltewah 

Hawkins — Fred  H.  Parvin    Rogersville 

Jefferson---Charles  H.  Bunch   New  Market 

Johnson — J.  L.  Shoun    Mountain  City 

Knox---M.  W.  Wilson    ---   -      ---   *Knoxville 

Loudon — John  T.  Henderson   Loudon 

McMinn — V.  C.  McKenzie    Athens 

Marion — D.  A.  Tate    South  Pittsburg 

Meigs — Luther  F.  Rice  :  Decatur 

Monroe — J.  C.  Kimbrough    Madisonville 

Morgan — J.  N.  Johnson    Oakdale 

Polk— W.  B.  Rucker      Copper  Hill 

Rhea — W.  E.  Stephens    Dayton 

Roane — E.  B.  Booth    Kingston 

Scott — M.  L.  McDonald    Huntsville 

Sequatchie — W.  V.  Freiley    Dunlap 

Sevier' — Alton  Delozier    Sevierville 

Sullivan — J.  C.  Akard    Blountville 

Unicoi — Mrs.  Lizzie  Roberts    Erwin 

Union — Victor  Palmer    Sharps  Chapel 

Washington — E.  S.  Depew    Jonesboro 
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FOREWORD 


At  the  annual  Conference  of  East  Tennessee  Super- 
intendents held  at  the  State  Normal  School  on  June  24, 
25,  and  26,  1915,  it  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Superintendents  to  publish  monthly,  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  a  Bulletin  devoted  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral public-school  interest,  'related  to  the  needs,  growth, 
and  progress  of  the  schools  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  following  editorial  committee  was  chosen: 
Superintendent  John  M.  Gerren,  Bledsoe  County. 
Superintendent  A.  C.  Duggins,  Anderson  County. 
Superintendent  Joel  N.  Pierce,  Greene  County. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  advisory  editorial  committee: 

Hon.  S.  W.  Sherrill,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Hon.  P.  L.  Harned,  President  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Kelley,  Director  of  Library  Extension 

Work. 

Prof.  Wm.  R.  Bourne,  High  School  Inspector. 

Prof.  John  B.  Brown,  State  School  Agent. 

President  S.  G.  Gilbreath,  State  Normal  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  editorial  committee  held  in  Knox- 
ville  on  August  28,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  work  so 
that  Superintendent  Pierce  should  represent  the  counties 
in  the  first  district;  Superintendent  Duggins  in  the  second 
district;  and  Superintendent  Gerren  in  the  third  district. 

The  editorial  committee  very  earnestly  invites  the 
active  co-operation  of  every  superintendent  in  East  Ten- 
nessee in  making  the  Bulletin  of  genuine  service  to  the 
public  schools.  Send  all  letters  and  reports  to  President 
Sidney  G.  Gilbreath,  State  Normal  School,  Johnson  City 
or  to  any  member  of  the  editorial  committee. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The  Winter  Term  at  the  State  Normal  School  will  open  Tuesday, 
January  4,  1916.  A  very  large  increase  in  attendance  is  expected. 
The  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  fall  terms  since  the 
opening  of  the  School  has  been  as  follows: 

1911       1912       1913       1914  1915 
Fall  Term  Enrollment    80        132        164        154  234 

Included  in  these  numbers  are  only  those  who  have  signed  the 
pledge  to  teach.  The  registration  of  men  this  term  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  any  previous  fall  term. 

Professor  W.  Turney  Fox,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  who  has 
been  doing  post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  its 
summer  and  fall  terms,  will  return  to  his  work  in  the  Normal  School 
at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Term.  Professor  Fox  is  a  very  capa- 
ble and  popular  teacher,  and  his  colleagues  and  classes  will  be  glad 
to  have  him  with  them  again. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville  on 
November  17,  authorized  the  erection  of  an  outside  lunch  room  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  students  attending  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Terms  who  cannot  comfortably  get  board  in  the  School 
lunch  room  or  dining  hall.  This  lunch  room  will  be  erected  near  the 
present  dining  room  and  will  be  connected  with  it.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  lunch  counters,  tables,  and  supplied  with  a  complete 
cooking  equipment. 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Term  has  steadily  increased 
since  the  opening  of  the  School,  as  follows: 

1912       1913       1914  1915 
Slimmer  Term  Enrollment    339        484        617  688 

The  indications  are  that  the  enrollment  for  the  next  Summer 
Term  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year.  Already  hun- 
dreds of  students  have  joined  the  "One  Thousand  Club."  If  you 
have  not  done  so  you  should  do  so  at  once. 

President  Gilbreath  and  Miss  Armstrong  attended  the  Confer- 
ence on  Teacher  Training  for  Rural  Schools,  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  and  held  in  Nashville  on  November  15,  16,  and  17. 
President  Gilbreath  spoke  on  "Thei  Agencies  Necessary  to  Give  All 
Teachers  in  the    United  States    with  Less  than    Six  Weeks'  Profes- 
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sional  Training  at  Least  This  Minimum  of  Professional  Instruction 
at  the  Summer  Sessions  of  1916  and  Thereafter." 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  continue  to  do 
much  extension  work.  During  the  month  of  November  such  work 
has  been  done  as  follows: 

Professor  Wilson  spoke  at  the  annual  school  fair  at  the  Sulphur 
Springs  High  School  in  Washington  County,  and  at  a  school 
rally  at  the  White  Pine  High  School  in  Jefferson  County. 

Professor  Haworth  spoke  at  the  community  meeting  in  Sullivan 
County. 

Professor  Burleson  spoke  at  a  community  meeting  in  Unicoi 
County,  and  at  the  annual  school  fair  in  Anderson  County. 

Profejssor  Alexander  spoke  at  a  community  meeting  in  Sullivan 
County. 

President  Gilbreath  conducted  an  educational  campaign  in  Greene 
County,  speaking  at  eight  largely  attended  community  meet- 
ings. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE 
FRIDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  12  and  13,  1915,  a  confer- 
ence upon  the  subject  of  Home  Economics  was  held  at  the  East  Ten- 
nessee State  Normal  School.  The  conference  was  opened  at  9:30 
Friday  morning,  with  the  singing  of  the  School  song  by  the  student 
body,  the  regular  work  of  the  school  having  been  suspolided  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  order  that  the  students  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  unusual  opportunity  for  instruction  and  inspiration 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Professor  P. 
S.  Barnes,  of  the  Normal  School,  in  a  brief  statement  announced  the 
purposes  of  the  Conference,  calling  attention  to  the  significance  of 
the  Home  Economics  movejment,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
first  conference  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  East  Tennessee. 

President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreath  was  then  presented.  He  spoke  on 
"The  Status  of  Industrial  Education  in  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  to  this  Form  of  Education."    In  his 
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opening  remarks  President  Gilbreath  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  county  and  city  superintendents,  teachers  of  home  economics, 
members  of  school-improvement  associations,  women's  clubs,  and 
others  attending  the  conference.  He  then  traced  the  home  econom- 
ics movement  in  Tennessee  from  the  first  reference  to  the  subject 
found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  stater  down  to  the  present  status  of 
the  work  as  found  in  the  schools  of  Tennessee.  He  stated  that  the 
word  was  first  mentioned  incidentally  in  1909  but  found  no  definite 
place  in  the  laws  of  the  State  until  1913,  at  which  timet  the  subjects 
comprehended  under  the  term  were  incorporated  into  law  as  a  defi- 
nite and  vital  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Since  that  time,  said 
the  speaker,  the  development  has  been  rapid  and  in  many  of  the 
thirty-five  counties  comprising  East  Tennessee  there  is  how  some 
form  of  industrial  and  home  training  offered  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  county. 

He  then  stated  that  the  Normal  Schools,  which  had  been  train- 
ing teachers  in  these  subjects  since  their  establishment  in  1911,  had 
been  a  large  factor  in  the  spreading  of  the  movement  and  had  fur- 
nished many  of  the  teachers  now  found  in  those  schools  in  which  the 
industrial  and  home-making  subjects  have  found  a  place. 

He  spoke  of  the  problem  of  home  economics  as  one  vitally  in- 
fluencing the  lives  of  the  school  children  of  the  State,  touching  and 
quickening  the  life  of  the  home  and  of  the  farm,  and  embracing  the 
larger  phases  of  community  life  and  community  building. 

He  suggested  in  closing  that  we  have  been  living  the  life  of  iso- 
lation amidst  these  Tennessee  mountains,  which  fact  has  resulted  in 
a  too  intense  individualism;  that  progress  must  come  through  com- 
munity development  rather  than  through  individual  development 
alone;  that  a  better  conception  of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  day 
and  a  fuller  realization  of  industrial  possibilities  will  stimulate  lar- 
ger community  interests  and  community  co-operation;  and  that  for 
these  reasons  the  subject  should  be  one  pulsating  with  life  for  every 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  of  the  commonwealth. 

President  Gilbreath  had,  at  the  time  of  his  address,  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  campaign  in  several  counties  for  school  better- 
ment, and  spoke  with  vigor  and  vision,  fresh  from  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  of  the*  field.  His  words  were  therefore  timely  and  signi- 
ficant as  setting  the  tone  for  the  conference. 

Following    the  address  of    President  Gilbreath,    Miss  Nettie  B. 
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Armstrong,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
was  introduced.  Miss  Armstrong  addressed  her  attention  to  "The 
Purpose  of  Home  Economics  and  Its  Connection  with  Other  Subjects 
in  the  High  School."  Her  paper  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bul- 
letin. 

Miss  Carrie  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  next  addressed  the 
conference  upon  the  4 "Standardization  of  High  School  Courses  in 
Home  Economics. "  Her  paper  appears  elsewherei  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

At  this  place  in  the  program,  Miss  Norma  Gilbreath  delighted  the 
audience  with  a  violin  solo. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  presented  by  Miss 
Annette  Steele,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  City  High  School,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  whose  subject  was,  "The  Relation  of  Home  Econom- 
ics in  the  Grades  to  Home  Economics  in  the  High  School."  In  her 
paper  Miss  Steele  referred  to  the  work  done  in  the  Knoxville  High 
School,  outlining  in  detail  the  projects  attempted  and  giving  some 
helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  courses. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper,  the  chairman  announced  the  program 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  the  conference  adjourned  until 
1:30  p.  m. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  first  number  of  the  afternoon  was  a  paper  on  "The  Practice 
House — a  Part  of  the  Home  Economics  Equipment,"  by  Miss  Edith 
Stetson,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Tusculum  College. 

Miss  Stetson  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  work  and 
pointed  out  many  of  the  effects  of  home-economics  courses  in  the 
reconstruction  of  home  life.  She  stated  that  "the  school  might  pre- 
sent principles,  formulas,  information,  and  provide  for  experimenta- 
tion, but  perfection  and  skill  could  come  only  through  practice  and 
that  this  practice,  must  be  carried  on  in  the  home,  since  no  place 
other  than  the  real  home  supplies  the  varied  tasks  which  make  up 
the  sum  and  substance  of  housekeeping."  She  dealt  particularly, 
therefore,  with  the  practical  side  of  thei  subject,  stating  that  "to 
make  the  work  of  value  to  the  girl,  she  cannot  just  be  given  a  few 
special  tasks  like  making  beds,  cleaning  the  table,  etc.,  to  perform 
day  after  day,  but  instead  the  work  must  be  varied  until  it  covers 
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the  entire  range  of  house-work."  In  this  connection  she  claimod 
that  "the  practice  house  is  surely  as  necessary  in  the  equipment  of 
an  efficient  home-economics  department  as  a  laboratory  to  a  science 
department."  Further,  the  practice  house  "must  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  good-sized  family,  but  not  so  large  as  to  destroy  the 
ramily  attitude  and  atmospheres" 

A  very  interesting  and  practical  part  of  the  program  was  that 
contributed  by  Mrs.  P.  B.  St.  John  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Gregory,  members 
of  the  Monday  Club  of  Johnson  City,  an  organization  that  has  been 
very  active  in  co-operating  with  the  instructors  and  in  stimulating 
the  work  in  the  high  school  of  the  city.  These  ladies  presented 
thoughtful  papers  upon  "The  Woman's  Club  as  an  Important  Factor 
in  the  Success  of  Home  Economics  in  the  High  School." 

Mrs.  St.  John  reviewed  at  length  the  various  lines  of  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  women's  clubs  and  recounted  the  many  interests 
touched  in  common  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  She  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  clubs  centers  about  the  home 
problems.  She  showed  that  many  of  these  problems  lead  to  a  study 
of  school  conditions  and  school  activities  and  offer  large  opportunity 
for  co-operating  with  school  efforts,  especially  those  which  center 
around  home  conditions  and  home  activities.  "To-day,"  said  she, 
"woman  sees  in  the  playground,  in  the  juvenile  court,  in  the  beauties 
of  the  forest  and  the  cities,  in  the  schools,  in  the  great  humanitarian 
questions,  an  enlarged,  exalted,  purified,  and  unblemished  home."  "A 
great  impediment,"  said  the  speaker  further,  "to  the  progress  of 
home  economics  in  the  high  schools,  is  the  failure  of  parents  and 
pupils  to  see  its  vital  relation,  not  merely  to  physical  welfare,  but  to 
those  things  which  bring  a  vision  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  into 
our  daily  lives." 

Mrs.  Gregory  in  her  paper  dwelt  upon  the  great  work  of  the 
Mothers'  Congress  in  unifying  in  many  points  the  interests  of  the 
home  and  the  school.  She  gave  an  account  of  the  work  being  done 
in  some  of  the  states  and  the  beneficent  results  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  various  club  committees.  Among  other  things,  she  said, 
"Mothers  are  becoming  trained  themselves,  local  clubs  have  insisted 
upon  and  helped  to  supply  better  sanitary  surroundings  and  equip- 
ments for  the  schools.  Better  buildings,  with  the  proper  heating, 
lighting,  ventilating,  and  plumbing,  have  been  the  results.  Drinking 
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fountains,  lavatories,  bath  fixtures,  towels,  soap,  and  even  clean  gar- 
ments have  been  encouraged  and  furnished  by  the  mothers'  clubs." 

The  same  topic,  "The  Woman's  Club  as  an  Important  Factor  in 
the  Success  of  Home  Economics  in  the  High  School"  was  then  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Le/na  Mills,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  in  the 
Johnson  City  High  School.  Miss  Mills,  giving  a  view  of  the  problem 
from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  called  attention  to  the  help  the  move- 
ment has  received  from  such  organizations  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
American  Homei  Economics  Association,  The  League  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Family,  the  International  Congress  for  the  Teaching  of 
Domestic  Economy,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  other  signifi- 
cant organizations  throughout  the  country.  She  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  movement  for  the  introduction  of  home-economics  subjects 
into  the  schools  has  been  almost  entirely  a  work  of  the  women's 
clubs,  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  better  community 
life.  She  pointed  out  the  frequency  with  which  the  appeals  to  boards 
of  education  to  establish  such  courses  were  met  only  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  revenues  for  the  purpose,  and  showed 
how  in  numerous  instances  the  woman's  club  finance^  in  part  or  en- 
tirely and  carried  forward  the  work  until  the  school  agencies  could 
provide  for  its  maintenance.  "The  clubs,  further,"  said  she,  "have 
had  an  influence  upon  the  content  of  the*  courses  and  from  time  to 
time  have  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  or  new 
lines  of  work,  to  meet  pressing  community  needs."  In  closing  the 
speaker  stated  that  "as  a  field  of  research  the  household  offers  un- 
limited opportunity.  It  has  been  called  undeveloped,  unorganized, 
uneconomical,  but  any  successful  improvement  of  household  proce- 
dure will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  largest  industrial,  econom- 
ic, and  social  problems  of  the  home." 

Miss  Louise  Turner,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  University 
of  Tennessee,  then  presented  an  excellent  and  well  considered  paper 
upon  "Training  Home  Economics  Teachers  in  Rural  Schools." 

Miss  Turner  plead  for  thorough  preparation  that  would  fit  for  real 
community  leadership,  and  gave  much  attention  to  suitable  courses 
for  county  high  and  consolidated  schools,  outlining  in  detail  the  re- 
lated courses  that  should  be  offered  in  the  several  school  years  de- 
voted to  the  work. 

The.  program  for  the  afternoon  was  concluded  by  Miss  Lyford, 
who  discussed  the  question  of  "Keeping  Home  Economics  Courses 
Close  to  Daily  Life."    She  believes  a  "practice  house"  to  be  a  very 
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valuable  part  of  the  equipment  of  home  economics  as  a  means  of  re- 
lating these  courses  to  home  life.  She  told  how  different  schools, 
including  universities,  normal  schools,  and  public  schools,  had  solved 
the  problem  of  providing  a  "practice  house." 

She  further  discussed  her  subject  according  to  the  following  sub- 
divisions: (a)  How  to  keep  the  question  of  the  food  we  eat  close 
to  the  home;  (b)  How  to  relate  the  question  of  clothes  to  the  home; 
(c)  How  to  keep  the  work  we  do  close  to  daily  life;  (d)  How  to 
spend  money  in  such  way  that  we  may  be  better  spenders  in  the 
home. 

She  suggested  that  the  foods  prepared  at  school  might  be  pre- 
pared in  larger  quantities  at  home  and  reported  at  school;  that  a 
contest,  such  as  a  good-bread  contest,  be  carried  on  entirely  in  the 
homes;  that  foods  be  chosen  in  season  and  such  as  the  pupils  should 
plan  and  make  for  mother,  sister,  or  brother,  thus  emphasizing  the 
relation  between  home  and  school;  that  banking  methods  could  be 
worked  out  in  cooking  classes  and  sometimes  sewing  classes. 

The  Chairman  then  extended  to  the  visitors  and  friends  and  stu- 
dent body  an  invitation  to  the  "Apple  Evening"  program  and  recep- 
tion given  by  the-  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  by  the 
Chairman:  Professor  F.  W.  Alexander,  Chairman,  Miss  Delle  Smith, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Moore. 

FRIDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

The  following  is  the  program  for  "An  Apple  Evening,"  held  on 
Friday  evening  of  the  Conference,  Miss  Ada  Lou  Hornsby  presiding. 
The  object  of  the  program  was  to  demonstrate  what  is  possible  in 
a  rural  community  in  the  way  of  utilizing  material  at  hand  as  well 
as  giving  needed  information  and  social  opportunities  for  commu- 
nity development. 

Numbers  6  and  7  of  the  program  were  demonstration  talks  by 
students  of  the  agricultural  courses,  and  3  and  9  were  illustrated  by 
use  of  the  actual  varieties  of  apples  and  the  manufactured  products 
as  suggested  in  the  talks  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  a  reception  was  tendered  to  visitors 
and  student  body,  the  refreshments  consisting  mainly  of  apple  prod- 
ucts appropriate  both  to  the  season  and  the  occasion.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion greatly  enjoyed  by  those  attending  the  conference,  as  well  as 
by  the  student  body. 
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PROGRAM 

IN  GOOD  OLD  APPLE  TIME 

1.  Music  "Autumn/'  by  Second  and  Third  Grades,  Observation 

School 

2.  Poem  "Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  Miss  Claire  London 

3.  The  Best  Varieties  of  Apples  for  East  Tennessee,  Miss  Margaret 

McKenzia 

4.  Music  ...."Apple  Song,"  Second    and  Third    Grades,  Observa- 

tion School 

5.  Poem  Preservin'  Time,"  Miss  Florence  Vines 

6.  Spraying  Mr.  Graybeal;  Pruning  Mr.  Milligan 

7.  The  Art  of  Packing  Apples  Mr.  Marable 

8.  Music  "Where  the    Jam-Pots    Grow,"  by    Fourth  and  Fifth 

Grades,  Observation  School 

9.  The  Apple  in  the  Home  Miss  Cora  Hornsby 

10.  Dramatized  Poem  "Apple  Butter  Boilin',"    Miss  Kate  Re- 

mine,  assisted  by  Norm  Gilbreath,  Sidney  Gilbreath, 
Garnet  Sowder,  and  Ernest  Young 

11.  Music  School  Song 

12.  Reception  and  Refreshments 

SATURDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

President  Gilbreath  opened  the  meeting  by  presenting  the  plans 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  a  more  efficient  school  system.  The 
purpose  as  stated  was  as  follows: 

To  bring  full  and  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  every  boy 
and  girl  in  America. 
Means  to  this  end: 

1.  A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days  for  each  child. 

2.  A    sufficient    number    of  teachers    adequately  prepared  for 
their  work. 

3.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  with  an  average  area  of  about 
twelve  miles  for  each  school. 

4.  Teachers'  home  and  demonstration  farm  of  from  five  to  fifty 
acres,  as  a  part  of  the  school  property. 

5.  An  all-year  session  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

6.  A  county  library  with  branch  libraries  at  the  centers  of  pop- 
ulation, with  the*  schools  used  as  distributing  centers. 
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7.    Community  organization  with  the  school  as  the  intellectual, 
industrial,  educational,  and  social  center. 

Miss  Armstrong,  presiding  officer  of  the  session,  then  introduced 
Miss  Ada  Lou  Hornsby,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  who  read  a  very  practical  and  helpful  paper  on  "The 
Value  of  a  Lunch  Room  as  a  Practice  Laboratory."  She  considered 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  and  local  community  for  the  health  of 
the  child,  and  the  contribu  i  >n  that  the  school  lunch  is  making  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  health  problem.  Her  paper  is  given  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Miss  Claire  Fulton,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  Johnson  City 
High  School,  was  next  introduced  and  presented  a  paper  on  "Sewing 
and  Textiles  in  the  High  School."  Miss  Pulton  dwelt  much  upon  do- 
mestic science  as  a  means  of  developing  appreciation  of  values  in 
materials  used  in  clothing  and  the  cultivation  of  proper  taste  in 
dress.  She  said,  "Since  woman  is  the  chief  purchaser  and  the  res- 
ponsibility of  making  each  dollar  procure  full  value  rests  upon  her, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  high-school  girl,  who  will  be 
the  housewife  of  tomorrow,  should  know  how  to  spend  the  family  in- 
come economically.  She  should  be  able  to  judge  the  materials  to  be 
purchased,  first,  as  to  their  adaptation  for  the  purpose  needed,  and 
secondly,  as  to  their  durability  and  cost." 

The  next  topic,  "The  Value  of  Text-books  in  Home  Economics 
Teaching,"  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Davis,  Dean  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  College,  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  Miss  Lila  Gaut,  Instructor  in 
Home  Economics  in  the  High  School  at  Warrensburg,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Davis  pointed  out  the  value  of  a  good  text-book  in  organ- 
izing the  work  for  young  teachers  of  the  subject  and  in  giving  prop- 
er sequence  to  the  laboratory  work  of  the  students.  She  said  that 
the  subject  is  too  new  for  many  mature  students  of  the  science  to 
be  found  in  charge  of  the  schools,  hence  the  demand  for  a  good  text 
is  greater  than  where  mature  teachers  may  be  found,  many  of  whom 
are  able  to  organize  their  work  without  such  aid.  The  speaker 
did  not  consider  a  text  essential  in  teaching  domestic  art,  except 
when  dealing  with  the  theoretical  side.  Especially  did  she  think 
this  true  with  reference  to  sewing,  although  she  thought  there  is 
greater  need  for  a  text  when  studying  textiles,  and  that  it  possibly 
becomes  an  actual  necessity  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter for  the  students. 
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In  home  sanitation  she  favored  the  use  of  various  bulletins  is- 
sued by  state  and  city  departments  of  health,  'by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  by  other  institutions.  Home  decoration  and  household 
management,  she  thought,  can  best  be  taught  by  a  competent  teacher 
without  a  text,  but  through  careful  study  of  department  stores,  care- 
fully selected  homes,  books  issued  by  various  manufacturers  of  home 
furnishings,  magazines  of  house-craft,  and  the  actual  handling  of  the 
materials  or  performing  of  the  specific  activities  involved. 

Miss  Gaut  took  the  position  that  a  gocd  text-book  is  desirable  as 
a  basis  for  each  course,  and  that  dependence  upon  lectures  and  note- 
taking  is  usually  unsatisfactory  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Miss  Lyford  then  discussed  "The  Cost  of  Maintaining  a  Course 
in  Home  Economics,"  making  some  very  practical  suggestions.  She 
said  in  part:  "Before  attempting  to  introduce  home  economics  into 
any  school  or  community  you  must  consider  the  cost  to  the  commu- 
nity in  its  sacrifice  of  its  ideals.  It  must  be  brought  to  see  that 
efficiency  and  culture  are  not  contradictory  terms.  The  cost  to  the 
school  consists  in  the  multiplication  of  courses,  the  addition  of  a 
special  teacher,  the  cost  of  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  same.  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  the  lessons  and  the  cost  to  the 
student  in  note-books,  text-books,  and  laundry  work;  and  the  cost  to 
the  home  in  that  it  has  to  sacrifice  another  of  its  cherished  prerog- 
atives, that  of  being  able  to  teach  the  girl  all  she  should' know  con- 
cerning home-making  and  home-keeping. 

Hon.  J.  L.  McBrien,  School  Extension  Agent  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  was  then  introduced.  He  stated  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Education  is  planning  to  co-operate  with 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  better  schools.  In  discussing  the  first  item,  that  of  a 
longer  school  term,  he  said  the  daily  absence  from  school  of  169,674 
enrolled  children  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  appalling.  One  way 
to  increase  the  school  term  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  school  and  keep 
them  there  through  the  term. 

In  the  campaign  for  consolidated  schools  we  must  get  our  peo- 
ple so  interested  in  education  that  they  will  provide  a  way  somehow 
for  children  to  get  to  school.  In  addressing  the  young  men  present 
at  the  conference,  he  said  that  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  in- 
dustrial men  they  are  learning  to  take  care  of  the  physical  man. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offered  the  ■  following  report, 
which  was;  adopted: 

REPORTi;OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  desires  to  submit  the  following 
for  your  consideration  and  adoption: 

1.  That  we  appreciate  the  thoughtful  action  of  President  Gil- 
breath,  pf  the  East'  Tennessee  State  Normal,  in  securing  the  first 
conference  ever  held  *n  East  Tennessee  for  the  advancemeTit  of  }iome 
economics  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State: 

2.  That  we;  extend  to  Miss  Carrie  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  our  sincere 
thanks  for  her  splendid  work-  in  this,  conference  and  that  we  com- 
mend her  very  practical  and  most  thoughtful  presentation- of  the 
subject  pf  home  economics.       ;  i  . 

3.  That:;we  .extend  our  thanks  to  the  following  persons  who  so 
ably  contributed  to  the  success  of  t  this  program  in  the  discussion  of 
the  various  subjects:  -;. 

President  Gilbreath,.  of  tfre;,East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.- 

Miss  Nettie  B.  Armstrong,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Art,  State  Nor- 
mal School.;       :.  j; 

Miss  Carrie  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home;  Ecpnomics,  \Yashjng- 
ton,  D.  C.  .  .    .  . 

Hon.  J.  Ip;.  McBrien,  Rural- Extension  Director,:  Washington^,  D.  C. 

Miss  Annette  -Steele,  Instructor  int  Domestic  Art,  City  High 
School,  Knpxvjlle.  j 

Miss  Edith  Stetspn,  Instructor  in  ;Hpme;  Economics,  Tu  senium 
College. 

Miss  Louise  Turner,  Instructor-  in  ,:Honie;  Economics,  University 
of  Tennessee.  ... 

Miss  Lena  Mills,  Instructor  in  .  Domestic.  Science,  Johnson  .City 
High  School. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  St.  .John  and  Mrs.v  B.  F.  Gregory,  members,  of,  the  Mon- 
day Club,  Johnson  City. 

Miss  Ada . Lou  Hornsby,  Instructor  in  u  Domestic  Science,  State 
Normal  School. 
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Miss  Claire  Fulton,  Instructor  In  Domestic  Art,  Johnson  City- 
High  School. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Davis,  Dean  of  Stonewall  Jackson  College,  Abingdon, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Lilah  Gaut,  Instructor  In  Domestic  Art,  Warrensburg  High 
School. 

4.  That  we  commend  the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Armstrong  and 
Miss  Hornsby  in  planning  this  program  and  securing  its  successful 
execution;  also  to  Professor  Barnes  and  Professor  Wilson  for  their 
assistance  in  the  work. 

5.  That  we  congratulate  the  committee  and  the  speakers  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  "Apple  Evening"  program  and  reception,  on  the 
presentation  of  a  unique  and  highly  instructive  entertainment  on 
Friday  evening. 

6.  That  we  recommend  that  plans  be  made  for  an  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts  Workers,  to  be  held 
at  the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

7.  That  we  endorse  the  following  leading  thoughts  of  the  Con- 
ference: 

1.  That  home-economics  work  must  help  the  home; 

2.  That  the  work  in  home  economics  must  be  standardized; 

3.  That  better  trained  teachers  must  be  provided  for  the  work; 

4.  That  home-economics  education  should  have  cultural  as  well 
as  utilitarian  values; 

5.  That  home-economics  training  should  begin  in  the  work  of 
the  grammar-school  grades; 

6.  That  home-economics  teaching  should  correlate  closely  with 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  with  the  life  of  the 
community. 

7.  That  home-economics  teachers  stand  for  thoroughness  in  ed- 
ucation rather  than  for  specialization  in  this  subject  in  the 
public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    FRED  W.  ALEXANDER, 
DELLE  SMITH, 
MARGARET  MOORE, 

Committee. 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MISS  CARRIE  A.  LYFORD, 
Specialist  in  Home  Economics. 

There  is  much  question  as  to  when  the  girl  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  study  home  economics.  As  a  small  child  she  has  a 
passion  for  all  things  domestic  and  many  a  "little  mother"  spends 
hours  among  her  playthings  attempting  to  carry  on  those  activities 
;  in  which  she  daily  sees  her  own  mother  engaged.  The  kindergarten 
recognizes  this  instinct  in  its  carefully  chosen  activities.  The  home- 
economics  teacher  in  the  grades  finds  a  willing  pupil  upon  whose  en- 
thusiasm she  can  count,  for  the  child  in  the  grade  school  has  not  al- 
together outgrown  this  early  passion  to  imitate  her  mother,  is  full 
of  energy,  and  loves  to  see  the  results  of  her  periods  of  labor  in  the 
pretty  apron  or  the  well-baked  cake.  This  active  interest,  augment- 
ed by  the  fond  parents'  pride  in  what  the  child  can'accomplish  at 
home  after  a  few  simple  lessons  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  housewifery, 
makes  one  feel  that  the  years  in  the  grades  offer  the  ideal  time  in 
which  to  train  the  girl  in  her  home  duties.  Moreover  the  education 
of  many  girls  ends  with  thei  eighth  grade.  Statistics  show  that  of 
one  hundred  students  who  enter  the  first  grade  only  twenty-five  con- 
tinue to  high  school.  Hence  we  are  eager  to  make  the  courses  in 
the  grades  as  strong  as  possible,  that  those  seventy-five  girls  who 
receive  no  further  training  may  have  enough  preparation  in  home 
economics  to  perform  the  daily  duties  about  the  house  intelligently. 

If  hand  training  were  all  that  home  economics  required,  we 
might  be  satisfied  to  limit  the  teaching  of  home  economics  to  the 
grades,  but  the  housewife  is  no  mere  machine  adapted  to  work  un- 
der definite  conditions.  Her  work  requires  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. Household  problems  are  constantly  changing.  The  family 
that  ten  years  ago  numbered  three  may  today  number  five,  and  the 
housewife's  interests  are  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion.  Milk 
which  sold  for  six  cents  a  quart  has  been  raised  to  ten,  but  necessity 
for  its  use  has  not  decreased  in  like  degree.  Vacuum  cleaners  have 
come  to  take  the  place  of  the  straw  broom  and  the  dustless  duster 
is  a  housewife's  tribute  to  science.  The  training  of  the  child  in  the 
grades  does  not  adequately  prepare  her  to  cope  with  these  possibili- 
ties of  change.  Only  the  trained  mind  can  accept  new  facts  and  at 
the  same  time  adapt  them  to  the  ever-changing  scheme  of  daily  ac- 
tivities, hampered  as  such  activities  are  by  the  traditions  of  home 
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and  family  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  while  in  the 
grades  one  cannot  understand  scientific  theories,  however  glibly  one 
may  repeat  scientific  facts.    Theories  of  economy  make  little  appeal 
to  the  childish  imagination,  though  the  little  girl  may  be  well  versed.; 
in  practical  economies. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  and  its  proof  are  the  delight  of  the1 
girl  of  high-school  age.  She  is  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  told  that  a 
given  sum  of  money  will  buy  a  dress,  unless  she  is  allowed  to  visit 
the  store  and  help  in  its  selection.  Better  still  is  the  training  that 
is  received  if  the  high-school  girl  is  given  her  own  allowance  and 
made  to  keep  within  it'  for  certain  prescribed  expenses  that  are  nec- 
essary to  her  own  maintenance.  The  materials  that  she  purchases 
for  her  sewing  lessons,  the  meals  she  plans  for  her  family,  the  hours' 
of  labor  involved  in  the  performance  of  some  household  duty  can  all 
be  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  economy  that  will  help  her  to  live 
more  efficiently.  The  high-school  student  comes  to  her  work  with 
her  interest  awake  to  hundreds:  of  things.  The  grade  sehool  in 
which  nature  study  and  hygiene  have  been  well  taught  has  paved  the 
way  for\the  home-economics  courses  that  are  to  follow.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  simple  stitches  and  the  preparation  of  the  less  complex 
recipes  in  the  grades  are  practical  prerequisites  that  the  high  school 
has  a  right  to  demand.  When  these  demands  are  adequately  met  the 
high-school  course  in  home  economics  can  become  freed  from  the 
accusation,  but  too  truly  merited,  that  the  time  of  high-school  stu- 
dents is  wasted  in  mere  hand-work,  and  courses  can  go  on  to  deal 
with  social  questions  and  the  a  development  of  scientific  principles. 
The  girl  who  is  studying  Latin  or  German,  biology,  ]  algebra,  and 
•other  high-school  subjects  that  awaken  a  new  world  of  interests  has 
a  right  to  expect  in  her  home-economics  course  problems  that  de- 
mand close  study,  give  rise  to  thought,  and  allow  expression  of  in- 
dividuality. Not  otherwise  can  home  economics  rank  as  a  credit 
course  in  the  high  school. 

Were  I  asked  to  judge  the  worth  of .  the  high-school  course  in 
home  economics,  there  are:  certain  very  definite  questions  to  which 
I  would  first  seek  an  answer.  ;  First  of  all,  are  the  foundations  of 
the  course  well  laid?  Something  .must  be  known  of  the  courses  in 
hygiene,  nature  study,  and  ;physiology  that  have  been  offered  in  the^ 
grades,  for  it  would  , be  vain  to  attempt  a  scientific  course  in  home-; 
making  worthy  of  high-school  rank  if  the  students  had  not  received 
some  previous  instruction  in  those  essentials  of  right  living  which 
should  be  known  to.  every    child.    In  like    manner,  inquiry  must  be  . 
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made  as  to  the  hand-training  given  in  the  grades,  for  that  would 
have  bearing  -on  the  ability  of  the  students  to  execute  the  problems 
assigned  in  the  high-school  course  of  home  economics.  The  child 
who  passes  into  high  school  unskilled  in  the  simplest  handicrafts  is 
poorly  prepared  to  construct  an  artistic  garment  and  to  perform 
scientific  experiments  that  require  a  nice  precision.  Hand-training 
must  begin  in  the  grades  if  the  years  of  high-school  work  are  to  be 
profitably  spent  in  preparation  for  those  duties  which  the  student  will 
be  soon  called  upon  to  perform. 

Assured  of  a  good  fundamental  education,  the  next  concern 
would  be,  "What  subjects  are  included  in  the  high-school  course  in 
home  economics?"  Foods  and  cookery  if  adequately  handled  will  be 
treated  from  several  standpoints — practical  cookery  must  pass  on 
from  the  basic  technical  work  to  simple  experimental  problems. 
Small  recipes  must  give  place  to  those  of  family  size  and  if  possible 
the  preparation  of  even  larger  recipes  must  be  practiced  in  the 
school  lunchroom,  that  speed,  self-confidence,  and  accuracy  may  be 
acquired.  Planning  of  menus  must  be  combined  with  the  serious 
study  of  dietetics — the  baby,  the  normal  child,  the  normal  adult,  and 
the  invalid  must  all  be  considered.  The  study  of  foods  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  completed  in  the  first  year  even  if  it  is  necessary  that 
some  of  the  work  be  offered  to  the  high-school  freshman.  The  more 
mature  judgment  of  the  senior  is  required  to  solve  the  questions  of 
proper  feeding  that  dietetics  involves. 

Sewing  and  textiles  must  be  considered  in  their  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  relations.  Plain  sewing  should  be  quickly  merged 
into  garment  making;  dressmaking  and  millinery  follow;  the  na- 
ture, choice,  and  cost  of  textiles  for  various  purposes  should  be  wo- 
ven through  the  course.  All  the  questions  related  to  household  arts 
appeal  so  directly  to  the  high-school  girl's  love  of  beauty  that  cor- 
relation with  art  can  easily  be  effected  and  the  sewing  course  made 
rich  with  its  interrelations. 

The  furnishing  and  management  of  the  house  should  he  faith- 
fully considered,  all  the  problems  of  housewifery  thoughtfully  worked 
out,  and  practice  given  in  those  processes  of  housekeeping  which 
are  necessary  in  the  homes  of  the  community.  Cleaning,  laundry 
work,  marketing,  home-nursing,  and  the  care  of  little  children  are 
all  essential  phases  of  the  many-sided  problem  of  home-making. 

Information  as  to  what  is  taught  means  very  little  until  we  find 
how  it  is  taught.    The  foundation  prepared  during  the  years  of  study 
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in  the  grades  must  be  utilized.  Scientific  knowledge  must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  home-economics  course.  The  facts  gleaned  in  the  study 
of  hygiene  can  well  form  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the 
choice  of  foods.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  food-stuffs  con- 
tributes to  an  understanding  of  the  question  of  marketing.  Parallel 
studies  may  offer  much  in  related  work  and  the  teacher's  ability  to 
make  use  of  such  contributions  gives  testimony  of  the  wise  hand- 
ling of  the  course.  The  home  economics  teacher  cannot  always  hope 
to  have  such  contributions  voluntarily  made;  indeed  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  her  to  seek  them,  but  the  securing  of  a  hard-earned  co- 
operation is  altogether  worth  the  effort. 

That  the  subjects  occur  in  the  best  sequence  is  next  to  be  deter- 
mined. Questions  of  house  decoration  cannot  be  settled  until  courses 
in  art  have  been  completed.  Dietetics  that  is  studied  before  a  course 
has  been  given  in  physiology  can  lay  no  claim  to  a  scientific  basis. 
Laundry  work  in  the  schools  must  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  those 
chemical  agents  that  produce  the  softening  of  water  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  fibers  that  make  up  the  various  fabrics. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  lessons  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
reasoning  powers  are  developed  or  we  cannot  claim  that  the  high- 
school  course  is  any  advance  over  the  work  in  the  grades.  The  dem- 
onstration given  wholly  by  the  teacher  may  be  of  interest  but  the 
discussion  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  take  active  part  will 
be  ptoductive  of  more  valuable  results  in  that  it  gives  rise  to  thought 
and  question.  The  bread  baked  by  one  member  of  the  class  may  be 
a  lesson  worth  much  to  her  but  worth  little  to  those  who  do  not 
share  the  responsibility. 

Is  home  study  required  by  the  instructor  in  home  economics? 
The  high-school  student  becomes  accustomed  to  hours  of  study  in 
the  home.  Home  preparation  is  of  as  great  importance  in  the  home- 
economics  course  as  in  the  Latin  course.  The  preparation  or  home 
practice  necessary  in  the  cooking  lesson  may  indeed  be  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  the  learning  of  a  Latin  verb,  but  it  is  just  as  es- 
sential that  the  facts  the  teacher  calls  to  mind  in  a  cooking  lesson 
be  fixed  b  v  practice  and  repetition  as  that  the  translation  be  worked 
on  until  it  is  more  perfect.  Home  practice  should  be  required  with 
this  in  mind. 

Home  practice,  however,  is  impossible  unless  the  lessons  in 
home  economics  have  been  kept  close  to  daily  life.  The  meal  which 
is  prepared  at  school  must  be  a  meal  that  can  be  prepared  in  the 
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girl's  own  home.  Foods  selected  must  be  within  the  limits  of  her 
purse;  the  arrangements  of  the  table  must  be  such  as  will  answer 
for  the  average  family;  the  labor  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the 
meal  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  overburden  the  busy  housewife. 
Home  conditions  in  other  countries  may  be  of  great  interest  but  the 
home  that  is  studied  must  be  the  home  of  the  immediate  community. 
The  house  furnishings  agreed  upon  as  artistic  and  hygienic  must 
also  be  reasonable  in  price.  Washing  dishes  at  school  should  be  so 
easily  done  that  washing  dishes  at  home  seems  not  a  disagreeable 
task.  The  emphasizing  of  simplicity  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  home  and  its  activities  will  be  the  surest  means  of  keep- 
ing the  school  work  close  to  the  home  life  of  the  great  majority  of 
girls.  This  same  simplicity  will  be  the  best  way  to  free  the  duties 
of  the  home  from  that  curse  of  drudgery  that  burdens  the  untrained 
housewife.  Is  better  living  secured  for  the  community  by  the  high- 
school  course  in  home  economics?  Unless  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  to  fail  of  making  good  the  very  claims  that  have  found  for  it 
a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  the  past,  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  have  made  -up  the 
larger  portion  of  the  high-school  course  in  home  economics.  Need 
of  a  larger  amount  of  instruction  in  the  general  care  of  the  house 
has  come  to  be  universally  felt.  Therefore,  courses  in  housewifery 
are  receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before.  Practice  houses, 
flats,  and  teachers'  cottages  are  being  used  as  laboratories  for  the 
courses  in  housewifery  and  home  management.  Such  expedients  are 
proving  exceedingly  helpful  but  they  are  calling  for  greater  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  larger  amount  of  work  required  is 
compensated  for  by  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  results. 
No  longer  need  we  fear  that  we  may  see  the  home-economics  grad- 
uate only  the  skilled  cook  or  the  expert  dressmaker — we  can  now 
hope  to  have  her  the  well-trained  housewife,  competent  to  preside 
over  and  execute  all  the  tasks  that  fall  in  her  own  domain.  Does 
the  high-school  course  in  question  offer  this  broader  training  in 
home-making? 

The  up-to-date  home-economics  enthusiast  would  add  another 
course  to  those  already  generally  offered  in  the  high  school.  Moth- 
ercraft,  the  quaint  English  name,  has  been  adopted  to  cover  this 
special  branch  of  the  housewife's  duties  pertaining  to  the  care  of  the 
children.  In  some  of  the  large  city  schools,  lessons  in  mothercraft 
have  already  been  given  with  success,  but  such  courses  can  scarcely 
become  general  until  the  normal  schools  prepare  teachers  to  handle 
the  subject. 
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Finally  the  material  aids  of  which  the  home-economics  teachers 
make  use  will  in  a  measure  point  to  the  efficiency  of  the  course.  The 
well  chosen  illustrative  material,  the  adequate  text,  the  reference 
library  with  its  wealth  of  past  and  present,  all  have  a  place  in  the 
high-school  course  that  reaches  a  high  standard.  Literature  treat- 
ing of  home  subjects  has  been  much  increased  during  recent  years 
but  choice  of  that  which  is  best  and  most  appropriate  becomes  im- 
perative. The  girl's  tastes  must  be  carefully  directed  that  what  she 
reads  be  well  worth  while. 

Any  attempt  to  standardize  the  high-school  course  in  home  eco- 
nomics involves  a  consideration  of  the  many  forces  which  bear  re- 
lation to  it.  The  mental  development  of  the  pupils,  the  preparatory 
work  they  have  had  in  the  grades,  the  correlation  of  other  high- 
school  courses  with  the  home-economics  course,  and  the  condition 
of  the  homes  of  the  community  are  all  varying  factors  that  influence 
the  shaping  of  a  course  in  any  given  school.  The  high-school  course 
in  home  economics  can  scarcely  be  treated  as  a  rigid  college-prepar- 
atory course,  however  much  college  credit  for  the  work  may  be  de- 
sired. The  relationship  of  the  course  to  the  home  must  always  be 
the  measure  of  its  success.  Technical  skill,  an  intelligent  interest 
in  woman's  work  as  a  consumer,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  work  of  the  home,  must  be  the  ends  toward  which ,  the  high- 
school  course  is  shaped. 

No  better  time  offers  for  the  development  of  ideals  than  those 
four  years  commonly  devoted  to  high-school  studies.  College  may 
make  possible  a  keener  appreciation  of  science,  a  livelier  interest  in 
social  questions,  a  finer  balancing  of  what  is  worth  while  in  the 
world's  work,  but  college  affords  no  better  opportunity  to  arouse  the 
student's  spirit  to  high  ambitions. 

Does  the  high-school  course  offer  that  which  is  tangible  and 
helpful  and  at  the  same  time  does  it  inspire  the  girl  to  throw  her 
best  efforts  into  the  solution  of  those  problems  of  the  home  with 
which  she  is  to  be  so  intimately  associated  all  her  life? 
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PURPOSE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN   HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  OTHER 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES. 


MISS  NETTIE  B.  ARMSTRONG, 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Arts. 

The  topic  you  are  about  to  hear  discussed  was  assigned  to  me 
by  the  program  committee,  but  I  cannot  think  of  a  topic  that  would 
have  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  me,  nor  can  I  think  of  a  subject  of 
more  importance  than  the  one  that  brings  us  all  together  in  this 
conference  for  the  advancement  of  home  economics  in  the  high 
school. 

My  subject,  "The  Purpose  of  Home  Economics  in  High  Schools, 
and  its  Connection  with  Other  High  School  Courses,"  is  especially 
attractive  to  me  because  of  the  importance  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
very  topic  itself.  First,  it  implies  that  home-economics  education 
possesses  that  something,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  any  phase 
of  life  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  nation — 
a  purpose.  Some  one  has  truly  said,  "A  man  without  a  purpose  is 
like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,"  and  you  can  all  bring  to  mind  from 
your  own  experience  and  acquaintance  many  persons  who  have 
made  miserable  failures  in  character  building  and  efficiency  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  well  denned  purpose.  Do  you  not  know  numberless 
so-called  homes  that  are  really  only  lodging  places,  and  that  for  the 
lack  of  a  real  purpose  for  home-making? 

Think  of  the  many  business  enterprises  that  have  gone  to  the 
wall  as  a  result  of  failure  to  adhere  to  a  real  purpose,  and  think  of 
the  nations  whose  downfall  and  ruin  have  come  as  a  result  of  for- 
gotten ideals  and  purposes.  What,  my  good  friend,  would  your  re- 
ligion mean  to  you  if  you  should  remove  from  it  the  element  of  pur- 
pose? If,  then,  a  purpose  is  a  necessary  asset  to  success  in  life,  in 
ligion,  in  government,  and  in  business,  should  not  our  schools  keep 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  all  the  real  purpose  of  education,  and 
should  not  this  purpose  be  of  the  very  highest  order  of  importance — 
the  preparation  of  all  for  complete  living? 

In  addition  to  implying  that  home-economics  education  has  a 
purpose,  this  topic  also  encourages  us  to  believe  that  home-econom- 
ics education  has  an  important  place  in  the  high  school  and  that 
there  is  a  definite  connection  between  home  economics  and  other 
subjects  in  school. 
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The  idea  of  home-economics  education  in  America  is  a  compar- 
atively new  one,  but  when  I  read  to  you  the  purpose  of  the  courses 
as  they  are  expressed  by  the  original  advocates  of  this  form  of  train- 
ing, you  will  readily  understand  how  the  phenomenal  progress  in  the 
introduction  of  these  courses  has  been  possible  and  you  will  feel 
assured  that  a  cause  with  such  worthy  purposes,  of  such  far-reach- 
ing importance,  will  of  necessity  succeed  and  will  in  time  be  one  of 
the  requirements  of  woman's  education. 

The  purposes  of  the  course  as  expressed  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  School  of  Home  Economics  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  house-keeping  an  inspiring  profession  instead  of  a 
deadening  drudgery. 

2.  To  make  daily  work  in  the  home  of  fascinating  interest  in- 
stead of ,  monotonous  labor. 

3.  To  make  housekeeping  easier  and  simpler  by  utilizing  mod- 
ern science  in  the  home. 

4.  To  make  household  money  go  farther,  that  the  higher  things 
may  be  included. 

5.  To  preserve  and  increase  health  and  thereby  promote  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

6.  To  develop  the  children  mentally,  morally,  physically,  to  the 
finest  possibilities. 

7.  To  effect  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the  American 
home. 

8.  To  raise  ideals  of  American  home-making. 

r>o  you  know  any  course  in  so-called  classical  high  schools  that 
could  boast  of  worthier  purposes  than  these? 

Now  the  question  that  you  are  doubtless  asking  yourself  is  this: 
Is  home-economics  education  fulfilling  the  purpose  laid  down  for  it 
by  those  who  first  saw  in  it  such  possibilities?  My  friends,  it  is  do- 
ing far  more  than  was  expected  of  it.  We  are  finding  in  the  making 
of  the  trained  and  efficient  woman  that,  as  is  the  case  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  products  of  modern  industry,  the  by-products  re- 
sulting from  the  business  are  most  valuable  and  indispensable,  oft- 
entimes seeming  almost  to  outweigh  the  original  product. 

While  the  training  of  girls  for  the  profession  of  home-making 
was  first  and  should  always  be  considered  of  greatest  importance  in 
developing  efficient  women,  fitted  for  complete  living,  we  find  also 
that  industrial  education  is  revitalizing  the  schools,  the  communities, 
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and  the  nation,  and  is  bringing  all  •of  these  important  institutions 
into  the  close  relation  with  the  home  and  with  each  other  that  they 
must  sustain  before  our  schools  can  really  fulfill  their  mission. 
School  boards  and  superintendents  are  seeing  in  this  success  of 
home-economics  education  the  solution  of  some  of  their  most  trou- 
blesome problems  and  they  are  finding  an  increased  attendance,  a 
larger  number  of  girls  who  stay  in  school  through  the  entire  high- 
school  course,  and  an  improved  student  body,  the  result  of  having 
more  efficient  and  capable  girls  from  improved  homes;  and  many  of 
these  superintendents  are  arranging  for  the  introduction  of  this  in- 
dustrial work  in  order  to  revitalize  the  school  and  through  it  to 
reach  the  community  with  higher  standards. 

A  few  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  very  little  thought 
argue  that  a  girl  should  be  taught  the  profession  of  home-making 
at  home.  And  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  possible,  but  many, 
many  years  of  sad  experiences  have  proven  .that  all  girls  could  not 
be  taught  at  home,  and  that  very  few  of  those  who  might  be  trained 
in  the  home  are  receiving  this  training  there.  The  incapable,  in- 
competent mothers  from  all  classes,  including  the  vast  numbers  of 
the  factory  women  and  immigrants,  could  not  give  proper  training 
to  their  daughters,  and  the  busy  competent  mother  would  much  pre- 
fer doing  the  thing  herself.  The  competent  mother  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  keep  a  cook  is  by  no  means  the  mistress  of  her  own 
kitchen,  so  her  daughter  must  not  cross  the  cook  by  using  the  kitch- 
en. The  mother  who  really  tries  to  teach  her  own  daughter  usually 
finds  the  girl  impatient  at  her  efforts  and  gives  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
task.  But  what  seemed  drudgery  at  home  alone  is  only  fun  when 
done  in  a  systematic  way  with  the  class  of  girls  at  school,  and 
though  the  teacher's  method  may  differ  from  that  of  the  mother,  if 
the  girl  learns  two  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing  she  is  so  much  the 
wiser  and  may  also  have  the  opportunity  to  weigh  the  advantage  of 
each  and  choose  between  them.  Home  economics  at  school  should 
be  supplemented  by  home  economics  at  home,  and  vice  versa.  If  the 
girl  is  so  fortunate  as  to  go  to  college  she  should  continue  her  study 
there;  but  since  so  few  girls  go  to  college  it  is  evident  that  the  time 
to  train  the  mind,  hand,  heart,  and  eye  of  girls  is  in  high  school, 
when  correct  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  are  easily  and  firmly 
fixed  and  the  ambitions  to  be  and  to  do  are  struggling  for  oppor- 
tunity and  expression. 

If  this  real  purpose  of  education  is  "preparation  for  complete 
living,"  what  training  could  be  more  important  than  training  in 
courses  that  develop  the  mind,  heart,  hand,  and  eye  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  complete  living?  We  demand  that  our  doctors,  lawyers, 
preachers,  and  teachers  shall  be  trained  for  their  business  in  life, 
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but  what  have  been  our  requirements  for  the  training  of  the  home- 
makers?  What  then  should  be  the  character  of  the  training  of  the 
home-maker?  It  should  be  practical,  to  be  sure,  but  it  should  also 
contribute  to  the  moral,  physical,  mental,  social,  economical,  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  woman. 

The  advocates  of  home  economics  are  proving  that  courses  in 
this  subject  offer  splendid  opportunity  for  moral  development  by  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  part  of  the  home  in  character-build- 
ing; by  developing  will-power  through  the  practice  of  patient  effort; 
by  teaching  the  appreciation  of  honest  worth;  by  training  in  effici- 
ency; by  developing  self-respect;  by  awakening  a  civic  conscience; 
and  by  teaching  respect  for  the  care  of  the  body  which  is  the  temple 
of  the  spirt.  We  are  finding  that  opportunities  for  physical  develop- 
ment are  many  and  most  important,  and  a  special  stress  is  being 
laid  on  the  theory  that  we  must  have  sound  bodies  as  the  dwelling 
place  of  sound  morals  and  sound  minds,  and  that  prevention  of  dis- 
ease is  much  more  important  than  cure.  This  indeed  is  a  matter 
of  importance  not  only  from  the  physical  point  of  view  but  from  the 
financial  as  well,  for  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the 
health  of  its  people  and  the  health  of  its  people  is  dependent  on  prop- 
er food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Now,  because  the  work  of  the  courses  in  home  economics  is  so 
practical  and  visible,  and  because  one  of  the  slogans  of  the  move- 
ment is  "learn  to  do  by  doing,"  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  mental  discipline  of  these  courses  and  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  home-economics  education  as  mere  training  of  the  hands. 
But  this,  my  friends,  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  real  value  of 
such  courses.  The  well  planned  and  carefully  executed  course  in 
home  economics  offers  opportunities  for  the  development  of  fore- 
thought, self-confidence,  executive  ability,  initiative,  constructive 
ability,  judgment,  systematic  habits,  appreciation  of  time  and  labor, 
habits  of  economy  and  industry,  accuracy,  and  the  like,  such  as  are 
found  in  few,  if  any,  other  courses  in  our  school.  Do  you  know  of 
any  text-books  that  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  developing  these 
abstract  qualities  so  necessary  to  success?  In  this  work  abstract 
latent  ideas  are  expressed  in  concrete  form.  Do  you  know  any 
method  of  mental  development  that  is  better  than  this? 

Among  the  greatest  problems  that  confront  us  today  are  the 
problems  of  social  service.  Home-economics  education  is  attempting 
to  help  every  girl  to  find  out  her  relation  to  society  and  to  fit  her  to 
take  her  rightful  place  there.    Woman  is  the  chief  consumer;  should 
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she  not,  therefore,  thoroughly  understand  the  real  relation  between 
consumer  and  producer,  and  should  she  not  feel  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  conditions  that  affect  the  vast  army  of  producers  of 
the  daily  wants? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  purposes  of  home-economics  educa- 
tion for  the  high  school.  One  of  the  most  important  purposes  is  the 
connection  of  home  economics  with  the  other  courses  in  high  school. 
It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  see  a  close  relation  between  all  the  sciences 
of  the  high-school  course  and  the  science  of  the  home.  The  applica- 
tion of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  is  seen  every  day  in  our 
homes,  and  the  more  we  study  home  economics  the  more  we  feel  the 
need  of  a  thorough  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  Civics, 
too,  has  a  very  close  relation  to  our  home,  for  that  which  affects  -our 
government  affects  our  home,  and  vice  versa. 

To  students  of  home  economics  the  study  of  history,  which  once 
meant  the  study  of  wars,  accession  of  rulers,  and  a  long  list  of  un- 
related dates,  is  now  made  most  interesting  when  we  consider  that 
history  is  really  progress,  development,  growth,  and  that  this  has 
been  recorded  that  we  may  learn  from  the  experiences  of  the  past 
and  may  trace  the  development  of  civilization.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  home  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  it  is  important  and  significant  that  history 
teaches  us  that  those  nations  which  have  had  the  highest  standards 
and  have  accomplished  most  are  the  very  nations  with  high  ideals  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  home;  and  it  is  also  true  that  a  loose 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  home  has  preceded  the  downfall  and 
ruin  of  almost  every  nation  that  has  suffered  ruin. 

The  home-economics  student  is  taught  to  revere  the  inventor, 
the  scientist,  and  the  statesman  more  than  the  warrior,  even  though 
the  latter  wear  brass  buttons;  and  the  historical  heroes  of  construct- 
ive ability  are  found  to  outrank  the  heroes  of  destructive  tactics. 

To  the  uninitiated  there  seems  to  be  little  connection  between 
the  mathematics  of  the  high  school  and  courses  in  home  economics, 
but  when  we  realize  the  real  purpose  of  each  of  these  courses  we 
soon  see  that  the  courses  are  closely  related  and  that  each  should 
help  to  strengthen  the  other.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  which  are  the  branches  of  mathematics  taught  in  high 
schools,  are  so-called  disciplinary  subjects  and  are  valued  for  the 
most  part  'because  of  their  ability  to  develop  correct  habits  of  thought, 
powers  of  reasoning,  judgment,  accuracy,  appreciation  of  values,  etc. 
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Advocates  of  home-economics  education  are  proving  that  home  eco- 
nomics develops  these  very  qualities  and  it  is  found  that  some  high- 
school  girls  will  drop  mathematics  and  elect  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  Those  students  who  carry 
courses  in  mathematics  and  home  economics  simultaneously  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  both  because  each  subject  offers  an  incentive 
to  the  other  and  supplements  it. 

The  question  of  the  connection  between  Latin  and  home  econom- 
ics has  been  fully  discussed  from  all  sides  of  the  question.  Of  course 
the  connection  between  these  two  subjects  of  high  school  is  not  as 
evident  as  is  the  relation  between  home  economics  and  science.  Yet, 
when  we  compare  the  two  in  the  purposes  of  each  we  shall  realize 
that  each  is  studied  for  the  discipline  and  culture  acquired  through 
it  and  that  the  study  of  one  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  other,  but  that  a  girl  who  has  had  training  as  a  home-economic 
student  should  be  expected  to  do  better  work  in  Latin  and  that  a 
student  of  Latin  makes  a  more  thorough  student  of  home  economic?. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  the  connection  between  home 
economics  and  the  study  of  English  literature.  This,  my  friends,  is 
a  vital  connection  and  should  be  stressed  as  one  of  greatest  import- 
ance. The  study  of  English,  our  mother  tongue,  should  begin  at  the 
cradle  and  end  at  the  grave.  Its  likeness  to  home  economics  is 
found  in  its  utilitarian,  its  disciplinary,  and  its  cultural  value.  Every 
student  of  any  course  in  high  school  should  study  English  and  make 
a  more  thorough  and  appreciative  student  for  the  study.  What  does 
home-economics  training  contribute  toward  the  success  of  English  in 
high  school?  It  contributes  more  students  of  English,  and  helps  to 
hand  down  the  study  of  English  in  the  homes.  Home-economics  ed- 
ucation stands  for  thoroughness  in  education  and  the  advocates  of 
women  is  the  profession  of  home-making  and  that  all  courses  in 
high  school  that  contribute  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  this  profession  are  worthy  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. Before  closing  let  me  read  to  you  the  "Creed"  and  a  few  of 
the  facts  that  the  American  School  of  Home  Economics  would  have 
you  remember: 

WE  BELIEVE— 

That  right  living  should  be  the  fourth  "R"  in  education. 
That  home-making  should  be  regarded  as  a  profession. 
That  health  is  the  duty  and. business  of  the  individual;  illness 
of  the  physician. 
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That  most  illness  results  from  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  in- 
temperance of  some  kind. 

i  hat  as  many  lives  are  cut  short  by  unhealthful  food  and  diet 
as  through  strong  drink. 

That  on  the  home  foundation  is  built  all  that  is  good  in  state 
or  individual. 

That  the  upbringing  of  children  demands  nrore  study  than  the 
raising  of  chickens. 

That  the  spending  of  money  is  as  important  as  the  earning  of 
money. 

That  economy  does  not  mean  spending  a  small  amount,  but  in 
getting  the  largest  returns  for  the  money  expended. 

That  the  home-maker  should  be  as  alert  to  make  progress  in  her 
life-work  as  the  business  or  professional  man. 

That  the  most  profitable,  the  most  interesting  study  for  women 
is  the  home,  for  in  it  center  all  the  issues  of  life. 

That  the  study  of  home  problems  may  be  made  of  no  less  cul- 
tural value  than  the  study  of  art  or  literature,  and  of  much  more 
immediate  value. 

REMEMBER! 

That  ten  billions  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  in  the  United 
States  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  With  greater  knowledge  and 
efficiency,  better  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  and  one  billion  dol- 
lars saved  for  higher  things. 

That  half  a  million  lives  are  cut  short  and  five  million  people  are 
made  ill  by  "preventable"  diseases  every  year.  With  universal  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene  and  sanitation  nearly  all  deaths  and  illness  from 
such  causes  could  be  prevented. 

That  six  hundred  thousand  infants  under  two  years  yearly  end 
their  little  span  of  life,  while  millions  of  children  fail  to  reach  their 
best  physical  development  because  their  mothers  and  fathers  under- 
stand not  how  to  care  for  them  in  the  light  of  science.  With  more 
knowledge  at  least  half  the  number  of  babies  could  be  saved  and  the 
physical  standard  raised  immeasurably. 

That  thousands  of  homes  are  wrecked,  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  are  ruined,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  made  unhappy  be- 
cause the  home-keepers  of  our  country  have  no  training  in  the  great- 
est of  all  professions,  the  "profession  of  home-making  and  mother- 
hood." Only  through  such  education  can  present  domestic  difficul- 
ties be  solved  and  the  modern  home  contribute  all  that  it  should  to 
happiness  and  well  being. 

That  all  must  live  in  some  sort  of  home;  that  everyone  finds 
his  chief  happiness  there ;  that  character  is  developed  there ;  that  no 
great  advance,  spiritual  or  material,  is  possible  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  home;  that  the  home-makers  of  America  have  the  making 
of  the  nation. 

That  on  the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  base  depends  the  height 
of  a  pinnacle.  On  the  home  foundation  we  rear  the  pinnacle  of  all 
that  is  good  in  state  or  individual. 
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THE  YALUE  OF  THE  LUNCH  ROOM    AS  A  PRACTICE  LABORA- 
TORY 

MISS  ADA  LOU  HORNSBY 
Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 

I  am  going  to  make  my  subject  a  little  broader  than  the  one  as- 
signed me  and  see  if  we  can  first  find  out  the  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  lunch  rooms  in  our  schools. 

So  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  scientific  value  of 
foods  that  all  intelligent  people  realize  the  importance  of  a  correctly 
balanced  diet.  When  we  know  that  the  right  food  chemically  con- 
sidered, and  not  merely  the  most  delicious  or  tempting,  is  the  basis 
of  all  growth,  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  regard  to  children  at 
school  becomes  at  once  evident. 

Children  from  homes  where  proper  food  is  never  thought  of  and 
where  getting  a  given  amount  of  nourishment  for  a  given  expendi- 
ture of  money  is  never  considered  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  city  and 
rural  schools.  This  is  a  matter  for  serious  concern,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mind  keeps  on  developing  long  after  the  body 
stops  growing,  and  that  during  the  school  period  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  is  established  for  the  remainder  of  life.  Success  in 
digestion  and  assimilation  at  this  time  is  therefore  of  greater  im- 
portance than  success  in  mental  attainments.  The  breaking  down 
of  health  at  school  is  quite  as  often  due  to  faulty  nutrition  as  it  is 
to  overwork. 

Are  the  teacher  and  the  state,  as  well  as  the  parent,  responsible 
for  the  child?  Most  children  begin  their  educational  training  early 
in  life  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  state  for  several  hours  of 
every  school  day  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  other  words,  school 
days  cover  most  -of  the  growing  period  of  the  average  individual. 
Think  then  what  a  tax  on  the  child  as  bodily  and  mental  growth  are 
both  making  their  demands  at  once,  and  this  child  should  certainly 
have  the  right  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  and  the  lack  of  such  food 
will  result  in  an  enfeebled  constitution  with  which  to  meet  the  du- 
ties of  life. 

School  authorities  are  gradually  beginning  to  admit  that  their 
responsibility  for  the  children  while  in  school  includes  the  care  of 
the  body  as  well  as  developing  the  mind,  and  the  new  school  build- 
ings are  being  planned  with  kitchen  and  lunch-room  equipment, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  unneces- 
sary. • 

The  mothers'  clubs  of  so  many  schools  have  'blazed  the  trail  and 
helped  to  educate  the  school  authorities  to  the  school  lunch  room  and 
its  proper  management. 

The  rural-school  teacher  has  realized  that  in  order  that  the 
brain  be  clear  and  capable  of  doing  efficient  work  the  physical  needs 
of  the  body  must  be  supplied  by  proper  food,  and  the  result  of  this 
has  been  the  serving  of  hot  soup  with  the  cold  lunch,  made  on  the 
heater  in  the  one-room  rural  school.  A  goodly  number  of  teachers 
have  tried  the  plan  with  satisfactory  results. 
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must  possess  a  standard  of  ^  in  scho0'  sbouId  be 
active,  since  digestion  is  'Ided  h"3''^  and  Silliness;  Tt 
Pf*  must  be  carefuHy  consfder/n  eni°yment  of  the  f°°d; 
fe^e-warm  fo^titSr ™l a^  „t 

same  roonTV    /  adjoining  rooms    rather  than  the 

I  was  ve\y  much  interestPrt  loof 
bold-arts  teasers    especiall pCne^T't^*  meMns  of  ho««e- 
school  lunch  loom    in  connectioPn  nn*d        those    interested  in  the 
Eighty-five  teafcjaers  were  present  ,.J™  domestic-scienee  work 

ted  States,  and^pWo^^^™*  all  parts  of  the  Vni- 
the  arguments  were  rrther  exciting  SUbjects  were  so  different  that 

Some  teachers  told  of  having  J" 
school  and  prepare   the  iimch    but  tb!      SCience  Sirls  come  before 
practical.    Tha  advocates  of    this nlan  did  «*  think  that 

classes.  No*  do  yon  think  it  a  good  nlan  f"^  ^  not  have  7:50 
before  school?  I  think  it  would  be  m'h  w, «  th°Se  girIs  co™ 
help  the  over-worked    mother  at  ?.?tter  for  those  girls  to 

their  domestic  science  into ,  practice  Zl  UnUl  ,sch°o1    «™,  and  put 
t0  Plepare  these  g  Hs  to  be  hJi^  T  great  aim  P$ 
.T^ jiouse-keeping  a  science  rather  than "  ^^-"akers,  and 
■%et  better  training  than  in  Tel  J  u\l  d™?^y-  Where 

>rk  is  to  provide  i  competent  cook  IT  •  °f  the  dom^tic- 
ion  of  the  teacher,  and  then  to  have       V°  WOrk  under 

Ifirls  should  feel  that  tnn 

fin  various  ways  are     partof'Th  Planning  of  ™,  and 
,h  Da/is,  of  the  High  School  of  w    tTi'k'    The  >'eP°rt  of 
>  farly  decided  that  no  lunch  rooJ eSlfleld'  Ne*  Jersey,  is 

fc^'sstsrsaSSS  r~ domestic" 

;rtoanudseifinTeS  ^  STH 

ragree  with  me  thai  Vrc,  „    S  your  dePartment. 
™  have  on  duty  t  figurinlT'6  ed"cational  value 
f  day,  and  ordering  fiS^ 

.fifoM^StoS  atyt^^j  Roonf  »  Practice  Lab- 
>ave  never  been    asked  to  ^ 
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lacking  in  educative  value  or  that  could  be  classed  as  d 
the  daily  making  of  cocoa  or  sandwiches,  or  the  washin 

You  must  remember  these  girls  are  also  studying  E 
and  Mathematics,  and  you  must  not  encroach  upon  thei 
quiring  too  much  time  spent  in  your  department.    I  fit 
room  a  splendid  means  of  getting  salable  products  •  rr 
When  you  have  a  small  laboratory  fee  as  we  do  miei 
lunch-room  supplies  and  have  your  class  figure  thle  co 
mine  what  their  product  must  be  sold  for  in  ordelr  t 
room  make  expenses.    The  foods  canned  and  presen've^ 
always  utilized  by  the  lunch  room  and  in  this  way  yW  >' 
materials  and  give  the    girls  more    experience  in    preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables.  / 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  facing  students  in  /household  eco- 
nomics is  to  secure  actual  contact  with  business  conditions,  and  the 
lunch  room  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  give  the^irls  some  train- 
ing along  this  line.  Very  often  you  are  called  *fifto  make  something 
for  a  social  function  of  the  school,  and  this  also  gives  your  class  ex- 
cellent practice.  We  have  recently  had  th-  problem  of  the  cost  and 
making  of  punch  to  serve  two  hundred  people. 

An  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  combining 
actual  experience  with  class-room  work  is  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  for  students  in  the 
household-economics  school  of  Simmons  College.  The  lunch  room  is 
a  business  organization  conducted  and  managed  according  to 
best  business  standards.  These  departments,  in  addition 
uting  to  the  support  of  the  social  and  educational  activi 
school,  are  utilized  as  business-training  laboratories.  To 
cessfully  they  must  present  the  conditions  of  the  commer 
It  is  just  because  they  are  conducted  on  a  purely  business' 
they  are  of  value  as  practice  laboratories. 

So  I  'believe  it  will  be  of  more    value  to  the  girl  to 
business  side  of  the  lunch  room  and  have  a  general  overi 
the  food  preparation  than  to  come  before  school  and  do  t 
work. 

My  senior  class,  as  a  part  of  their  practice  teaching 
general  management  of  the  lunch  room  and  perhaps 
rolls  or  cream  soup  for  that  dayi— thus  giving  them  so 
in  making  in  large    quantities.    I  have    written  sevei 
teachers  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  lunch-r< 
we  have  all  agreed  that  the  lunch  room  is  a  very 
for  class  work,  provided  it.  is  not  the  only  opportun 
preparation  of  foods.    I  think  the  lunch  room  is  b 
let  for  materials  prepared    in  the    laboratory,  b 
served  should  be  those  which  the  well    worked  o 
will  prepare  at  certain  times. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  a  course  of  study  shattefl 
and  psychological  sequence    to  meet  the    demands  o 
but  I  think  the    combination  is  very  satisfactory, 
lunch  room  for  the  actual  experience  in  the  class  is 
as  a  part  of  the  girls'  training. 


Qf  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
24  SEP1914 
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Juformatimt  for  flttiHjwtttti?  i&iubntta 

The  Fall  Term  opens  on  Monday,  October  2,  1911,  at  10  a.  m.  Start 
When  to  the  year  well  by  being-  on  time  on  the  opening  day.  The 
Come  Winter  Term  opens  December  4,  1911,  and  the  Spring  Term 
March  4,  1912. 

Johnson  City  is  on  the  Knoxville-Bristol  division  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, with  four  trains  each  way  daily;  on  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and 
How  to  Ohio  Railway,  with  three  trains  daily;  and  is  the  terminus  of 
Come  the  East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  Railway,  with 
three  trains  daily.  All  passenger  trains  reach  Johnson  City  in  the  daytime, 
except  the  afternoon  local  trdin  from  Knoxville.  The  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field,  and  Ohio  Railway  has  established  a  flag  station  at  the  side  entrance 
to  the  grounds  of  the  Normal  School. 

Street-car  service  is  provided  to  the  Normal  School  from  all  parts  of  the 
How  to  city  by  the  Johnson  City  Traction  Company  at  a  special  school 
Reach  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a  trip.  Special  rates  for  drayage 
Grounds     are  offered  by  the  City  Transfer  Company. 

Young  women  may  secure  rooms  in  the  new  fire-proof  dormitory  by 
How  to  writing  to  the  Bursar.  Those  who  apply  too  late  to  secure 
Secure  dormitory  rooms  may  have  rooms  secured  in  the  city  at 
Rooms  the  most  reasonable  rates  possible.  A  list  of  excellent  rooms 
and  boarding  places  has  been  made,  and  a  committee  will  be  found  ready 
to  assist  in  making  a  suitable  selection. 

A  list  of  the  furnishings  in  the  dormitory  will  be  found  on  page  7  of 
What  to  this  Bulletin.  Young  women  should  bring  in  addition  the  fol- 
Bring  lowing  articles:  one  pillow,  two  pillow-cases,  one  pair  of 
sheets,  one  blanket,  one  comfort,  one  bed-spread,  and  six  towels. 

First,  pay  to  theBojg*|^Urees  due  and  secure  his  receipt.  Secondly, 
fill  out  'J^w^^fc'&J^r^^v^.^^'>n  will  be  provided  in  the  Bursar's  office. 

ion  card  to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  where 
•idies  for  the  term  will  be  made  by  the 
ance  or  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced 
er  committee  will  give  the  student  a 
;iit  the  holder  to  all  classes  thereon 
:1  text-books  from  the  Book  Exchange. 
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iFantltg  unb  ©fftors 


SIDNEY  GORDON  GILBREATH 
President.  Department  of  Education 
B.  S.,  Hiwassee  College,  1890;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monroe 
county,  1891-5;  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  1895-7;  Presi- 
dent Hiwassee  College,  1897-9;  Member  State  Board  of  Education,  1895-9; 
Professor  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  Superintendent  City 
Public  Schools,  Chattanooga,  1903-10. 

CHARLES  HODGE  MATHES 
Dean.  Department  of  English 
B.  A.,  Washington  College,  1897;  M.  A.,  Mtiryville  College,  1904; 
Graduate  Student  University  of  Wooster,  1898-9;  Harvard  University  Sum- 
mer School,  1906;  Professor  of  Greek  and  English,  Washington  College, 
1899-1903;  Professor  of  Greek,  Maryville  College,  1903-11;  Vice-President 
Tennessee  Philological  Association,  1911;  Secretary  East  Tennessee  Edu- 
cational Association,  1911. 

EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY 
Department  of  History 
B.  A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1897;  Teacher  at  Bell  House,  Knoxville  City  Schools,  1880-1;  Teacher 
in  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Graded  and  High  School,  1881-2;  Superintendent 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Graded  and  High  School,  1882-94;  Instructor  in  History  in 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1894-7;  Superintendent  Union  City  Schools, 
1897-9;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Professor  of  Economy,  and  Professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1899-1911. 

SAMUEL  WELLS  SHERRILL 
Observation  School 

B.  A.,  Maryville  College,  1886;  M.  A.,  Maryville  College,  1892;  Super- 
intendent City  Schools,  Jonesboro,  1892-1900;  Principal  Sweetwater  Military 
College,  19001;  Principal  Joseph  W.  Allen  College,  1901-3;  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Trenton,  1903-6;  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Paris,  1906-11. 

DAVID  RILEY  HAWORTH 
Department  of  Languages 
B.  A.,  Maryville  College,  1893;  M.  A.,  Maryville  College,  1896;  Princi- 
pal North  Branch  (Kans.)  Academy,  1896-8;  Principal  Maryville  Normal 
School,  1898-1901;  President  Nebraska  Central  College,  1901-3;  Field  Agent 
Huron  (S.  Dik.)  College,  1903-4;  Principal  Cheveretteville  (La.)  High  School, 
1904-6;  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Jonesboro,  1906-8;  Superintendent 
City  Schools,  Morristown,  1908-11. 

WILLIAM  JACOB  SOWDER 
Department  of  Science 

Life  certificate  Texas  State  Normai^B^^^^>i»:;;#wrnli|le  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  1896;  B.  S.,  Univ^^t^>&&/'^ 

srtudent  University  of  Chicago,  1900; 
M.  S.  A.,  Cornell  University,  1908;  Pi 
1894;  Principal  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Denton  (Tex.)  State  Normal  School, 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  1901 
Arts  (Tex.),  1903-7;  Associate  in  Hj 
lege,  1909;  Teacher  of  Agriculture, 
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DAVID  SINCLAIR  BURLESON 

Department  of  Mathematics 
B.  A.,  Milligan  College,  1891;  M.  A.,  Milligan  College,  1898;  B.  A. 
Certificate  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia,  1897;  M.  A.  Certifi- 
cate in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia,  1898;  Student  Harvard 
University  Summer  School,  1901;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago, 
1911;  Principal  Preparatory  Department,  Milligan  College,  1891-3;  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Tazewell  (Va.)  College,  1893;  Principal  Newcastle  (Va.) 
Institute,  1894;  Principal  Language  Department,  Florence  (Ala.)  State  Nor- 
ma' CG^cge,  1898-1911.  • 

WALTER  CLEMENT  WILSON 
Department  of  Industrial  Jlrts 
B.  E.,  National  Normal  University,  1893;  Diploma  in  Manual  Training, 
Certificate  Ohio  State  Teachers'  College,  1897;  Miami  University,  1909; 
Superintendent  City  Schools,  West  Carrollton  (O.),  1893-4;  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, Normal  Department,  Antioch  (O.)  College,  1894-9;  Critic  Teacher  of 
Manual  Training,  Ohio  State  Normal  College,  1909-10;  Instructor  in  Manual 
Training,  Ohio  State  Normal  College,  1910-11. 

DAVID  BALHARRIE  SIMPSON 
Assistant  in  History)  and  Mathematics 
B.  A.,  Edinburg  Normal  College,  1878;  Certificate  University  of  Edin- 
burgh 1879;  B.  S.,  Liverpool  School  of  Science,  1882;  Life  Certificate  from 
British  Education  Department,  1878;  Principal  St.  Andrews  High  School, 
Liverpool,  1884-7;  Principal  College  Preparatory  School,  Mill  Hall  (Pa.) 
1888-90;  Principal  Loudon  High  School,  1891-3;  Principal  Morganton 
High  School,  1893-5;  Principal  Reedville  Female  College,  1896-9;  Principal 
Greer  (S.  C.)  High  School,  1899-1901;  Principal  Loudon  High  School, 
1901-10;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Loudon  County,  1906-10;  Principal 
Cumberland  (N.  Mex.)  Seminary,  1910-11. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  BOYD 
Modern  Languages 

B.  A.,  Wesleyan  College;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University  Sum- 
mer School;  Graduate  student,  University  of  Leipsic;  Principal  of  High 
School,  (111.);  Principal  of  High  School,  Johnson  City,  1909-11;  in  Europe 
for  study,  summer  of  1911. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 
Assistant  in  Education  and  Psychology.  (On  leave) 
B.  A.,  Tusculum  College,  1892;  M.  A.,  Tusculum  College,  1895; 
B.  S.  D.,  Kirkville  (Mo.)  State  Normal  School,  1896;  Graduate  student  Har- 
vard University,  1899-1900;  Teacher  Limestone  Grided  School,  1892-3; 
Teacher  Sweetwater  Military  College,  1893-5;  Principal  Moberly  (Mo.)  High 
School,  1897-9;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Washington  and 
Tusculum  College,  1900-11. 

DELLE  DULANEY  SMITH 
Assistant  in  Science 

Graduate  Bristol  High  School,  1899;  B.  S.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
.903;  Student  Surnmr^cJg||^^the  South,  1903;  Teacher  in  Masonic  Insti- 
tute, >Iouii«ah^j^|^^/^>^^kjier  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Oregon 
State^^^B^.$J,^^^^§^^^j!^'er  of  Science,  Gallaway  (Ark.)  College, 

rater  College  for  Women,  1910-11. 
lSTROUD 
cience 

s,  1903;  Certificate  Chicago  Univer- 
inessee,  1906;  Certificate  Teachers 
acher  in  Davidson  County  Public 
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Schools,  1898-1902;  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science  in  Cookeville  City  Schools, 

1903-  8;  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science  in  Johnson  City  Public  Schools,  1910-11 . 

ELMA  LILLIAN  RANKIN 
Vocal  Music 

B.  A.,  Tusculum  College,  1908;  Certificate  Vocal  Department,  Tus- 
culum  College,  1908;   Certificate  Piano  Department,  Tusculum  College, 
1904;  Student  in  Voice,  New  York  City,  1909;  Student,  Columbia  School  of 
Music,  Chicago,  1911;  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Washington  and  Tusculum 
College,  1906-8;  Principal  Music  Department,  Wesleyan  Academy,  1908-10; 
Librarian  and  Instructor,  Washington  and  Tusculum  College,  1910-11.  1 
WILLIAM  LAFAYETTE  PRINCE 
W riling  and  Commercial  Course 
Graduate  Holladay  College,  1894;  Graduate  Draughon's  Business  Col- 
lege, 1903;   Graduate  Gem  City  Business  Ccllege,  1904;  Teacher  Book- 
keeping and  Shorthand,  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1903-4;  Business  Course, 
Southern  Normal  University,  1905-7;  Commercial  Branches,  Carson  and 
Newman  College,  1907-8;  Hill's  Business  College,  1908-10;  Principal  Com- 
mercial Dapartment,  Piedmont  Business  College,  1910-11. 

ELIZA  EVANS  SLOCUMB 
Drawing 

Diploma  Woman's  Art  School,  New  York,  1905;  Diploma  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1910;  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Schools,  1905-10. 

NELLIE  COOPER 
First  Qrade,  Observation  School 
Student  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1902-9;   Diploma,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1911;  Teacher,  Third-Fifth  Grades,  1902-4; 
First-Third  Grades,  1904-5;  First  Grade,  1905-10. 

SADIE  IONE  BROOKS 
Second  and  Third  Grades,  Observation  School 
B.  A.,  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute,  1905;  Certificate  in 
Piano,  1905;  Certificate  in  Piano,  Union  University,  1906;  Student  in  Sum- 
mer School  of  Chicago,  1908;  Teacher  Second  Grade,  Jackson  Public 
Schools,  1905-9;  Second  Grade,  Covington  Public  Schools,  1909-11. 

ELMA  LILLIAN  RANKIN 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  Observation  School 

ELIZABETH  MILLER  CARR 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Qrades,  Observation  School 
L.  I.  Diploma,  Peabodv  College  for  Teachers,  1903;  Student  Summer 
School  of  the  South,  1902-6;  Teacher  Fourth  Grade,  1903-4;  Fifth  Grade, 

1904-  5;  Seventh  Grade,  1905-6;  Teacher  in  High  School,  Johnson  City, 
1906-11. 

ELBRIDGE  J.  BAXTER 
Bursar 

Student  Milligan  College,  1881-2;  B.  A.,  Washington  College,  1885; 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools  Washington  Counyg^/HH^J^  icing  Attorney 
in  Jonesboro,  until  1911. 

MARY  MOORE 
Matron  of  Women' 
Graduate  Knoxville  High  School,  1! 
1887-8;  University  of  Tennessee,  1899- 
ville,  1885-7;  West  Knoxville  High 
(W.  Va.)  Seminary,  1900-7;  Principal  St< 
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The  State  Normal  School  offers  two  regular  courses,  as  follows: 


1.  — The  Academic  Course  of  four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  This 
The  Academic  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
Course  and  for  admission  to  it  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  the  elementary  course  prescribed  for  the  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  — The  Normal  Course  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each.  This 
course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  for 
admission  to  it  the  applicant  must  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for 
The  Normal  the  certified  county  high  schools  of  the  first  class,  or  for 
Course  city  high  schools  requiring  four  years  for  graduation  and 
approved  by  the  State  High  School  Inspector;  the  Academic  Course  of  any 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools;  or  some  course  requiring  equivalent  scholar- 
ship, to  be  determined  by  examination. 

Students  that  have  had  at  least  one  year's  successful  experience  in 
teaching  may  have  special  courses  prescribed  for  them  by  the  President, 
but  no  course  will  be  permitted  that  requires  fewer  than  twelve  or  more 
than  eighteen  hours  a  week.  Those  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
^  ^  successful  teaching  experience,  properly  certified, 

Review  Courses  an<^  wno  do  tne  work  of  a  Summer  Term,  may  be 
given  a  license  to  teach  for  one  year,  under  the  regu- 
lations and  directions  of  \he  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  subjects  in  the  regular  courses  will  be  included  in  the  work  of  the 
Summer  Term,  and,  in  addition,  review  courses  will  be  conducted  in  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools  of  the 
State. 


writing,  drawing; 
Cr 


The  unit  of  credit  is  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  a  week  for  one 
term  of  twelve  weeks.    In  all  special  subjects,  such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
1  arts,  and  all  laboratory  work,  the  "credit"  is- 
f  two  recitations  a  week  for  one  term.  The 
ments  for  the  completion  of  the  Academic 
h  164  are  prescribed  and  48  elective.  For 
urse,  90  credits  are  required,  of  which  38 
Credit  will  be  given  for  all  work  done 
basis  prescribed  for  the  regular  school 
s  a  week  for  the  term  of  six  weeks. 
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3>rm0  af  AimtaBum 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  establishing  the  State  Normal  School, 
all  white  males  or  females  resident  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  not  under 

sixteen  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  admission,  provided 
Provisions    ^ey  sna^  pledge  themselves  to  teac.i  in  the  schools  of  the 

State,  within  six  years  after  leaving  the  School,  for  as  long 
a  time  as  they  shall  have  attended  the  School. 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  cannot  furnish  evidence  of  being 
Health     physically  sound,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
and  from  chronic  defects  that  would  prevent  satisfactory  work 
as  a  student  or  militate  against  success  as  a  teacher. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 

character  signed  bv  a  responsible  person.  The  State  is 
Character         ,       ,  ,.     .      ,J%         .  ,      .  . 

under  obligation  for  the  professional  training  of  no  person 

that  is  not  qualified  to  exert  a  wholesome  spiritual  influence  upon  the  lives 

of  children. 

For  admission  to  the  Academic  Course  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted the  elementary-school  course.  For  admission  to  the  Normal  Course, 
g  n  j     ^-  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  of  the  first 

Requirements  class,  or  equivalent  scholarship,  is  required.  Work 
done  in  an  approved  high  school  or  college  will  be 
credited  for  advanced  standing,  but  the  certificate  or  diploma  of  the  Normal 
School  will  not  be  awarded  for  less  than  one  year's  resident  work. 

Tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all  students  resident  in  Tennessee.  Students 
not  resident  in  Tennessee  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars 
Fees  *°r  ea°k  term  °f  twelve  weeks,  and  six  dollars  for  the  Summer 
Term.  A  registration  fee  is  payable  by  all  students.  This  fee  is 
two  dollars  for  each  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  one  dollar  for  the  Summer 
Term  of  six  weeks.    All  fees  must  be  paid  before  matriculation. 


Upon  the  completion  of  the  Academic  Coi 
certificate,  which  is  accepted  as  a  license  to  tea 
schools  of  the  State  without  examination,  °rA^ 
to  the  Normal  Course  in  any  of  the  State  Norf  v 

The  completion  of  the  Normal  Course  e$j 
which  is  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  any  of 
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Umlfttttgfi  mb  Equipment 

The  buildings,  just  completed,  include  a  main,  or  academic  building, 
the  dormitory  for  women,  the  dining-  hall,  including  the  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry, the  heating  plant,  and  a  residence  for  the  President. 

The  main  building  is  a  modern  brick  and  marble  structure,  three  stories 
in  height,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  ninety-eight  feet  deep.  In 
it  are  the  offices,  laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  library,  society  halls,  and 
auditorium — in  all  about  forty  rooms. 

The  auditorium  is  fifty-five  by  ninety-two  feet,  with  a  gallery,  and  will 
seat  one  thousand  persons.  The  class  rooms  will  be  furnished  with  modern 
desks  and  recitation  seats,  and  the  laboratories  will  be  fully  equipped  with 
all  needed  apparatus  and  supplies. 

The  Industrial  Training  Departments  will  occupy  commodious  quarters 
in  the  building,  having  a  floor  space  of  more  than  four  thousand  square  feet, 
and  will  be  given  all  equipment  required  for  the  courses  offered.  The 
Manual  Training  rooms  will  have  the  mosl  modern  initial  equipment,  and 
the  students  in  the  Department  will  be  taught  to  make  additional  equip- 
ment as  it  is  needed. 

The  women's  dormitory,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  is  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing of  marble,  pressed  brick,  and  reinforced  concrete  construction.  It 
contains  two  double  parlors,  twelve  study-rooms,  twelve  bath-rooms,  and 
forty-four  large  bed-rooms  with  closets.  The  building  is  heated  with  steam 
and  lighted  with  electricity.  In  each  bed-room  is  a  lavatory,  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Every  room  in  the  building  is  an  outside  room,  and 
all  the  appointments  are  thoroughly  modern.  Each  room  is  furnished  witli 
shades,  rug,  dresser,  table,  chairs,  iron  bedstead,  springs,  and  mattress. 

The  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  laundry  are  in  a  building  forty  by  ninety 
feet,  and  one  story  and  a  basement  in  height.  The  dining-room  has  win- 
dows on  threesj^ggj^^jie  kitchen  and  laundry  are  supplied  with  modern 
equipjjajg^l^^^X^^^y/^^l^^very  way. 

ith  steam  from  the  central  heating  plant. 

the  residence,  are  located  on  a  com- 
d  and  twenty  acres,  and  donated  by  Hon. 
generosity  means  so  much  to  the  young 
■>ols  of  East  Tennessee.    The  grounds 
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Tuition  is  free  to  students  resident  in  Tennessee.    Non-residents  pay 
$12.00  for  each  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  $6.00  for  the  Sum- 
mer Term.    All  pay  in  addition  a  registration  fee  of  $2.00  for 
each  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  $1.00  for  the  Summer  Term. 

Furnished  rooms  in  the  women's  dormitory  cost  only  $2.00  a  month 
Rooms      (frfty  cents  a  week).    Desirable  rooms  can  be  found  in  conven- 
ient parts  of  town  at  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  week  for  each 
occupant.    A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  give  all  needed  assistance  in 
finding  suitable  homes  for  students. 

All  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  dining  hall  will  be  given  board 
at  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  service.  This  cost  will  not 
exceed  $3.00  a  week,  and  may  be  kept  as  low  as  $2.00  a  week. 
Good  board  and  lodging  can  be  had  in  private  houses  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
a  week.  Students  may,  if  they  desire,  rent  a  private  residence  in  town  and 
by  the  club  plan  make  their  expenses  lower  than  estimated  above.  Noon- 
day lunches  will  be  served  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  at  a  nominal  cost,  making  it  unnecessary  for  students  to  return 
to  their  homes  at  the  noon  recess. 

Students  that  desire  to  do  so  can  have  their  laundry  work  done  at  the 
laundry  of  the  Normal  School  at  rates  considerably  lower  than 


Tuition 


Board 


Laundry 


those  charged  elsewhere. 


(Mimflar  for  1311-1912 

Fall  Term 

October    2,    Monday — Observation  and  Practice  School  Opens. 
October    2,    Monday — Registration  and  Classification. 
October    3,    Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 
December  1,  Friday — Fall  Term  Ends. 

Winter  Term 

December  4,  Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students. 
December  5,  Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins. 
March        1,  Friday — Winter  Term  Ends. 

Spring  Term 

March  4,    Monday — Registration  and  Classification  of  New  Students. 
March  5,    Tuesday — Class  Work  Begins 
May    24,    Friday — Observation  and  P 
May    28,    Tuesday — Annual  Comrry  qq. 

Summer 

June    3,    Mondav — Registration  a 
June    4,    Tuesday— Class  Work  ir°  ^ 
June  14,    Friday — Summer  Term'' 

Thanksgiving  day 
observed  as  Holidays. 


and 
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Wpt nittr} 

The  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School  opened  its  doors  to 
students  on  Monday,  October  2,  1911.  Although  considerable  work 
remained  to  be  dene  on  the  Ma;.i  Building,  and  although  much  was 
still  wanting  Li  {hi:  way  of  equipment  tnd  conveniences,  nevertheless 
a  good  start  was  made,  and  the  student  body  was  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  organized  and  at  regular  work.  Practically  the  entire 
Faculty  was  present  on  the  opening  day,  the  schedules  of  recitations 
were  prepared,  text-books  were  for  the  most  part  on  hand,  and  the 
administrative  machinery  was  in  smooth  running  order.  The  enroll- 
ment, including  the  Observation  School,  reached  three  hundred  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  seventeen  counties  of  East  Tennessee 
were  represented  in  that  number.  The  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the 
Fall  Term  is  336,  and  the  classification  of  the  students  is  as  follows: 


Normal  School    80 

High  School    152 

Observation  School   104 

Total    336 


In  the  enrollment  of  the  Normal  School  nineteen  counties  are 
represented. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the  School  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
10.  Notwithstanding  the  very  inclement  weather  on  that  day,  an 
audience  that  filled  the  large  auditorium  was  present,  including  many 
visiting  educators  and  school  officials.  The  auditorium  was  decorated 
in  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  and  American  flags,  and  the  platform 
was  banked  with  potted  plants  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  resi- 
dents of  Johnson  City.  The  exercises  began  at  ten  o'clock,  President 
Gilbreath  presiding.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
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Program 

Song,  "America"   By  School. 

Scripture  Reading  Rev.  L.  B.  Stivers,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Johnson  City. 

Prayer  of  Dedication  Rev.  Dayton  A.  Dobbs,  Pastor  of  the  Watauga 

Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Johnson  City. 
Securing  the  Location  of  the  School  Chairman  E.  B.  Hensley,  of 

the  Washington  County  Court;  Mayor  W.  A.  Dickenson,  Johnson 

City;  Hon.  George  L.  Carter,  Johnson  City;  Superintendent  J.  L. 

Brooks,  of  the  Johnson  City  Public  Schools. 

Reading,  "What  the  Fiddle  Told"   Miss  Kathleen  Dickenson. 

Address,  "Our  Normal  Schools:  Their  Aims  'and  Purposes". ..  .Hon.  J. 

W.  Brister,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Song,  "Beautiful  Flag  of  Liberty"  By  School. 

Presentation  of  Flag  to  the  Normal  School  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cratctr, 

President  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

Address  of  Acceptance  President  Sidney  G.  Gilbreatli. 

Address. .Hon.    P.   P.    Claxton,   United    States    Commissioner  of 

Education. 

Song,  "Beloved,  It  Is  Morn"   Miss  Elma  Rankin. 

Addresses  Hon.  John  I.  Cox,  Bristol;  Hon.  A.  A.  Taylor,  Milligan. 

Presentation  of  School  Colors. ..  .Miss  Delia  Stroud,  Miss  Sadie  lone 
Brooks. 

Greetings  from  Schools. . .  .Dean  Joseph  D.  Hoskins,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee; President  Seymour  A.  Mynders,  West  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School;  President  Charles  0.  Gray,  Greeneville  and 
Tusculum  College;  Professor  Fred  L.  Proffitt,  Maryville  College; 
President  T.  E.  Utterback,  Milligan  College. 

Address,  "East  Tennessee:  An  Opportunity".  .Hon.  Samuel  H.  Thomp- 
son, Member  of  State  Board  of  Education. 

Benediction. ..  .Rev.  S.  B.  Vaught,  Pastor  of  the  Munsey  Memorial 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Johnson  City. 


Raising  of  Flag.  ..  .Drum  Corps  of  the  Mountain  Branch  National  Sol- 
diers' Home. 
Luncheon  to  Speakers  and  Visitors. 


At  the  close  of  the  exercises  luncheon  was  served  to  those  who 
had  taken  part  on  the  program,  and  also  to  all  the  city  and  county 
superintendents,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  members 
of  County  Boards  of  Education,  and  representatives  of  other  insti- 
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tutions.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  constituted  a  local  reception 
committee  to  assist  in  escorting-  visitors  through  the  buildings. 

The  addresses  of  State  Superintendent  Blister,  Ex-Governor  Joh,i 
L  Cox,  and  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Thompson  will  be  found  in  full  in  this 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 


Urowut  (EnurstfB  in  Glammmt-arljonl  Uraturia 

During  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  -eview  courses  in  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Faculty  on  Saturday  forenoon  of  each  week.  All 
students  in  the  Normal  School  will  be  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  under  expert  instructors, 
and  of  discovering  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects.  Every 
student  will  be  required  to  attend  these  courses  with  as  much  regu- 
larity as  possible,  and  to  take  examinations  on  the  subjects  at  the 
end  of  the  term. 


(ttu-ojrrrattite  Uming  if  all 

The  authorities  of  the  School  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
effort  to  furnish  table  board  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  has  met  with 
even  greater  success  than  was  expected.  Under  the  very  efficient 
management  of  Mrs.  Davis,  aided  by  the  young  women  of  the  Dor- 
mitory, the  board  for  the  first  month  cost  the  students  nine  dollars 
and  sixty-six  cents  each,  and  for  the  second  month  eight  dollars  and 
eighty-two  cents.  The  board  is  abundant  in  quantity  and  excelleat 
in  quality,  and  the  service  is  above  criticism.  It  is  believed  that 
with  the  large  increase  in  the  enrollment  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  terms  it  will  be  possible  to  make  still  further  reduction,  prob- 
ably to  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  week. 


S?partm?nt  of  Agnmlture 

This  department  is  primarily  for  training  teachers;  incidentally 
it  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  The  eourses 
of  study  are  so  planned  that  much  practice  will  be  given  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  out  of  doors.  The  field  work  will  be  of  the  demon- 
stration type;  all  the  practice  work  may  be  used  by  the  student, 
in  his  own  teaching. 

The  following  courses,  each  continuing  one  year,  are  now  offered: 
Animal  Husbandry;  Horticulture;  and  a  short  course  for  teachers  in 
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General  Agriculture.  The  student  has  a  certain  amount  of  individual 
practice  work  in  each  course.  All  the  farm  work  is  arranged  to 
illustrate  the  scientific  facts  'his  course  offers  him.  For  example,  the 
rotation  of  crops,  the  management  of  soil,  the  construction  of  the  dairy 
barn,  and  all  other  work  are  to  be  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
agricultural  science. 

The  records  of  field  plats  will  be  kept  by  students;  the  economic 
features  of  soil  and  crop  management  are  to  be  stressed.  We  are 
concerned  not  only  about  doubling  the  number  of  blades  of  grass, 
but  also  in  taking  care  to  produce  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  advan- 
tage. 

In  Animal  Husbandry  the  dairy  barn  with  its  pure-bred  cows 
will  be  the  nucleus  around  which  the  other  features  of  farm  organ- 
ization will  shape  themselves.  The  silo,  the  forage  crop,  the  improved 
machinery,  the  superior  draft  horse,  are  all  to  demonstrate  a  definite 
type  of  farming.  Not  a  single  item  of  equipment  is  to  be  added  thai 
does  not  contribute  to  our  educational  advancement. 

By  the  roads,  fences,  machinery,  buildings,  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  School  farm  we  desire  to  make  it  so  attractive  as  co  in- 
spire in  our  students  a  love  for  the  country.  We  hope  many  of  ou' 
students  will  return  to  the  country  to  teach  and  carry  with  them  som. 
inspiration  gathered  here.  Until  farm  life,  is  made  pleasant  and 
profitable  people  will  continue  to  move  to  town.  When  we  are  taug\: 
from  our  youth  up  to  love  the  country  and  its  ways  the  common- 
wealth is  safe. 

Again,  as  an  example  to  our  student  teachers,  we  plan  for  a 
Farmers'  Week  in  February.  We  want  the  farmer  to  come  and 
bring  his  family  and  spend  a  week  with  us.  We  want  to  talk  with 
him  about  his  farm  work  and  give  such  demonstrations  as  may  be  mo  ■;: 
useful  to  all. 

The  school  and  the  patrons  must  co-operate,  understand  o  ie 
another,  and  "pull  together."  The  farmer's  art  and  the  teacher's 
science  ought  to  be  organized  and  used  in  the  neighborhood. 

For  the  training  of  the  teachers  to  bring  about  these  results  this 
department  is  organized.  Yet  this  training  is  not  planned  merely  for 
our  students — away  off  among  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  East  Ten- 
nessee are  the  boys  and  the  land. 


Department  nf  3ttimstrtal  ©rawing 

"We  are  preaching  education  for  environment,  vitalized  course?, 
of  study,  with  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  with  a  revised  content 
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to  the  subjects  even  now  taught,  which  will  naturalize  the  whole 
school-room  process  and  relate  it  more  directly  to  life." — State  Super- 
intendent Brister. 

"The  argument  for  the  study  of  the  Industrial  Arts  is  simply  that, 
since  it  may  be  carried  on  not  merely  by  text-book  or  recitation,  but 
by  actual  reproduction  of  their  processes,  it  may  furnish  the  pupil 
rich  social  experience,  more  genuine  and  closer  perhaps  to  that  of  the 
outside  world  than  the  school  can  offer  him  in  any  other  way."  *  * 

"As  a  cultural  subject,  the  Development  of  Industry  is  the  most 
concrete  and  most  clearly  continuous  aspect  of  History  whiclh  can 
be  selected."  "It  is  the  History  of  Science,  and,  only  in  a  less 
degree,  the  History  of  Social  Organizations."  1 

It  is  as  Dr.  Dewey  Says,  "no  materialistic  or  merely  utilitarian 
affair."   It  is-  a  matter  of  intelligence." 2 

Of  the  484,000  white  children  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State 
who  should  be  found  in  the  schools,  only  369,000  are  enrolled,  and  o: 
these  only  253,000  are  found  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  450,000  of  these,  as  adults,  will  serve  them- 
selves and  society  by  means  of  their  hands.  That  there  may  be  a 
vital  motive  for  a  larger  percentage  of  enrollment,  and  more  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  the  future  work  of  the  schools  must  include  a 
training  not  only  of  the  head,  but  of  'the  eye  and  hand  in  elementary 
processes,  at  least,  of  the  leading  industries  of  house  and  farm. 

To  equip  teachers  for  this  work  the  following  courses  are  offered : 


ifflamtal  ©rawing 

First  Tear — Elementatry  Benchwork  in  Wood 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.     72  Periods,  3  Credits 

This  course  includes  (l)the  historical  evolution,  classification, 
and  proper  use  and  care  of  the  more  commonly  used  wood-working 
tools;  (2)  a  collection  and  study  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  native 
woods;  (3)  the  reading  of  simple  working  drawings;  (4)  the  making 
out  of  bills  of  materials;  (5)  estimating  of  costs;  (6)  the  construc- 
tion: of  simple  projects'  involving  the  use  of  tools  and  woods  studied. 

Second  Year — Advanced  Woodwork 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.     72  Periods,  3  Credits 
(1)  Prerequisite,  First  Year  course;   (2) The  making  of  working 
sketches  from  models;    (3)  Lettering;    (4)   Working  Drawings;  (5j 

1 .  Report  on  Industrial  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  Elementary  School  Record,  p.  200. 
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Tracings;  (6)  Blue  Prints;  (7)  Construction  of  projects  involving 
the  use  of  the  common  joints;  (8)  Wood  finishing. 

The  designs  for  the  work  in  this  course  will  be  developed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Art  teacher. 

Third  Tear — House  Building 

Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Terms.     1 44  Periods,  6  Crediis 

Prerequisite,  Second  year  course.  (1)  The  Evolution  of  the 
Modern  House;  (2)  Study  of  building  materials;  (3)  House  Plans: 
specifications,  and  costs;  (4)  Construction  of  small  frame  building 
including  foundation  and  exterior  finish. 

Junior  Tear 

Fall  Term — Elementary  Benchwork  in  Wood.    24  periods,  1  credit. 

Winter  term — Advanced  Woodwork,  24  periods,  1  credit. 

Spring  Term — House  Building,  24  periods,  1  credit. 

This  course  will  embody  a  study  of  the  same  subjects,  principles, 
and  processes  as  outlined  for  the  Academic  Course,  but  all  projects 
constructed  will  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  possibilities 
and  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 

In  general,  the  projects  in  the  Academic  Course  will  be  made 
to  meet  a  positive  need  of  the  Normal  Scihool.  They  will  be  selected, 
however,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  orderly  development  of  the 
courses.  Personal  projects  are  permitted  under  the  same  restrictions, 
the  student  paying  the  cost  of  material. 

These  courses  correlate  closely  with  the  Industrial  course  in 
History,  with  the  design  work  of  the  Art  Department,  and  with  the 
mechanics  of  Agriculture  and  Physics. 


Mnmt  Srpartmntt 

The  aim  of  the  Music  Department  in  the  State  Normal  School 
is  to  prepare  all  normal  students  for  teaching  vocal  music  in  tluf 
public  schools.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  student  learn  first 
the  elements  of  music.  In  the  beginning  terminology,  notation,,  var- 
ieties of  rythm,  and  tone  relationship  are  studied.  The  major  ,  scale 
and  the  elementary  study  of  keys  and  their  formation  are  next  taken 
up;  followed  by  ear  training,  structure  of  the  chromatic  scale  and 
the  minor  scale  in  its  three  forms,  correct  breathing,  song  interpre- 
tation, and  chorus  work. 

This  will  be  followed  by  lessons  on  the  child  voice:  its  physio- 
logical characteristics  and  the  best  methods  of  training  to  secure 
the  proper  management  of  it.    At  the  same  time  methods  for  teach- 
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ing  public-school  music  will  be  studied,  beginning  with  methods 
for  the  primary  grades.  It  is  essential  that  the  grade  teacher  know 
not  only  the  mechanism,  compass,  and  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
child  voice,  but  also  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  problems  in 
musical  understanding. 

The  second  year  will  take  up  more  advanced  work:  the  con- 
struction of  intervals  and  chords,  the  theory  of  music,  advanved  sight 
singing  in  three  and  four  parts,  and  methods  for  teaching  in  the 
intermediate  and  high-school  grades. 

The  third  year  will  study  harmony  and  history  of  music,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  methods  continued  from  the 
preceding  year. 

The  methods  taught  in  the  various  years  of  the  Normal  School  ara 
demonstrated  in  the  work  done  in  the  Observation  School  and  crit- 
ical observation  of  this  work  is  required  of  the  normal  student. 

Following  are  typical  problems  for  the  different  g~ades,  whi.;l 
are  presented,  named,  represented,  and  applied  in  the  Observation 
School : 

First  Grade  Problems 

The  unifying  of  voices;  expression  of  accent;  rote  songs;  two  and 
three-part  measure;  the  scale;  tone  regulation;  sight  singing  from 
■chart,  including  one  sound  to  a  beat  in  2-i,  3-4,  and  4-4  measure;  the 
tie,  dot,  and  quarter  rest;  and  written  work,  such  as  making  musical 
characters  and  copying  phrases. 

Second  and  Third  Gte»de  Problems 

Completion  of  chart;  3-8  and  6-8  measure;  toward  latter  part  oi: 
year  sight  singing  from  books;  songs  written  in  2-4,  3-4,  4-4,  3-8,  and 
6-8  measure  and  having  one  sound  to  a  beat.  The  written  work  done 
in  this  grade  is  locating  one-three-five-eight  in  the  nine  common 
keys,  writing  simple  phrases  from  memory,  and  supplying  measures 
of  familiar  song. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Problems 

Two  equal  sounds  to  a  beat,  three  equal  sounds  to  a  beat,  four 
equal  sounds  to  a  beat,  and  a  long  and  a  short  sound  to  a  beat,  dotted 
quarter  notes;  sharp  four,  flat  seven,  sharp  six;  two-part  singing; 
2-2  and  3-2  measure;  writing  two  4-4  measures  using  variety  of 
rhythmic  types;  writing  melodies  in  two-part,  three-part,  and  four- 
part  measure;  representing  sharp  four  in  keys  of  C,  B  flat,  etc; 
writing  scales  on  the  staff,  putting  in  sharps  or  flats  wherever 
necessary. 
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Sixth  and  Seventh  Grade  Problems 

6-4,  9-8,  and  12-8  measure;  double  dot,  flat  six,  flat  five,  flat 
three,  and  flat  two;  minor  mode;  one-three-five-eight  in  the  key 
whose  signature  is  three  sharps,  etc.;  representing  sharp  six  in  key 
of  A  flat,  sharp  two  in  the  key  of  E,  etc.;  flat  two  in  the  key  of  A  flat; 
defining  opera,  oratorio,  naming  two  of  each;  naming  five  great 
German  composers,  etc. 


iepartmmt  of  Art 

Art  Work  in  the  schools  is  now  so  generally  recognized  thai 
no  curriculum  is  considered  complete  without  it. 

Let  us  understand  the  purpose  of  Art  Education  in  our  'Schools. 
Should  the  aim  be  to  give  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  technical 
training  in  drawing  in  order  to  equip  a  few  gifted  pupils  with  a  pro- 
fession or  to  provide  others  with  an  accomplishment? 

This  would  result  in  very  superficial  work  and  would  not  touoh 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  cur  students. 

We  must  first  consider  the  material — the  children.  Our  schools 
are  composed  of  unsorted  material  and  our  course  is  therefore  for 
general  and  not  special  training. 

What  relation  has  the  general  public  to  Art?  We  may  sum  up 
this  relation  in  one  word — Appreciation.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  art 
education  is  a  training  for  power  rather  than  for  skill,  for  critical 
judgment  and  appreciation  rather  than  for  correctness  of  representa 
tion.  It  is  important  that  one  should  learn  to  draw.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  he  should  know  how  to  use  his  drawing. 

Art  is  not  something  apart  from  every-day  life,  a  luxury  for  the 
few,  but  a  necessity  for  our  most  effective  social  and  personal 
development.  Art  is  a  way  of  living.  It  must  affect  the  whole  life; 
for  by  it  one  is  trained  to  feel  harmony  not  only  in  the  greater  works 
of  fine  art  and  in  nature,  but  in  the  common  things  about  him.  ft 
should  influence  the  ordinary  citizen  as  to  his  home  and  its  decora- 
tions, his  raiment,  his  town,  his  country;  and  should  lead  him  to  a 
sweeter,  more  wholesome  life.  Every  picture,  bit  of  color,  or  piece 
of  furniture  should  reflect  his  refinement  and  good  judgment,  and 
the  result  should  be  harmony,  simplicity,  and  dignity.  Emerson  so 
well  says,  "Let  us  understand  then  that  a  'house  should  bear  witness 
in  all  its  economy  that  human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is  buiU 
and  garnished."  Art  is  therefore  a  most  useful  subject,  since  it 
is  one  of  the  prime  aids  in  living. 

Can  the  faculty  of  appreciation — the  attribute  of  good  taste,  be 
cultivated?   We  believe  it  can,  by  a  study  of  the  underlying  principles 
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of  the  space  arts  and  by  original  effort.  This  is  a  mental  process 
and  is  different  from  correct  drawing.  We  may  have  correct  drawing 
and  no  art  whatever. 

From  the  simplest  beginnings  in  the  construction  of  a  harmony, 
in  the  drawing  of  a  few  lines,  the  putting  together  of  a  few  tones  or 
spots,  and  the  use  of  a  few  hues,  one  may  proceed  progressively  .Lo 
any  form  of  expression  in  the  space  arts.  This  course  does  not  exclude 
representative  drawing. 

The  definite  purpose  of  the  art  work  in  our  Normal  School  is  t  > 
enable  the  students  who  go  out  from  us  as  teachers  to  carry  on  this 
work  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Whether  or  not  the  pupils  eventually  use  this  training,  they  may 

be  led  to  see  that  art  embraces  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  a  steady 

aspiration  after  what  is  best  in  conduct  and  in  environment. 
• 

"Pino  art  is  to  do  or  say 
A  simple  thing  in  the  finest  way." 

Course  of  Study 

Courses  are  the  same  in  all  classes  the  first  year,  as  the  elemen- 
tary work  is  needed  as  a  basis. 

The  work  comprises  simple  exercises  in  line,  in  dark  and  light, 
and  in  color,  which  involves  comparison,  choice,  and  judgment — 
through  the  principles  of  design.  Also  drawing  from  nature,  still 
life,  construction  work,  blackboard  drawing,  and  elementary  perspec- 
tive. 

Mediums: — Brush  and  ink,  pencil,  crayola  chalk. 
In  the  Junior  Year  a  course  in  methods  will  be  given  during  the 
Spring  Term. 


The  following  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  tho 
State  Normal  School,  on  October  10.    (See  the  Program,  page  2.) 

A  Horn  of  Gkmgrattdation 

Ex-Governor  John  I.  Cox 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Johnson  City  and  Washington  county 
on  securing  the  East  Tennessee  Normal  School.  I  wanted  the  peopl3 
of  Bristol  to  make  a  fight  to  secure  it,  but  they  would  not;  then  I 
did  all  that  I  could  to  have  it  located  here. 

However,  the  location  of  this  school  in  this  city  is  due  to  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  that  great  builder  and  developer,  your 
fellow-townsman,  Mr.  George  L.  Carter.     By  your  enterprise  yoi 
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attracted  kirn,  and  it  seems  that  all  things  else  are  to  be  given  unto 
you. 

As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  voted  for  the  bill  by  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  three  normal  schools  were  constructed,  one  in 
each  grand  division  of  the  State. 

If  I  had  misgivings  at  the  time  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  enact- 
ment and  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  departure,  all  were  dis- 
pelled when  our  splendid  State  Board  of  Education,  in  carrying  o  it 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  selected  three  of  our  greatest  educators 
and  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the  management  of  the  three  normal 
schools:  Presidents  Mynders,  Jones,  and  Gilbreath.  Each  in  his 
time  has  served  the  people  of  Tennessee  with  distinguished  ability  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  All  of  them,  be  it  said  r.o 
their  credit,  kept  the  interest  of  the  schools  out  of  the  whirlpool  of 
politics  and  succeeded  in  uniting  all  our  people  on  the  greatest  of 
all  questions,  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

These  great  practical  educators  at  the  head  of  the  three  normal 
schools  are  a  guarantee  to  the  people  that  for  the  money  they  expend 
to  maintain  the  normal  schools  they  will  receive  in  return  competent 
teachers  for  all  the  schools  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  duties  of 
life — teachers  of  practical,  useful,  industrial  knowledge.  This  will 
increase  the  earning,  productive  capacity  of  the  children  an  hundrtrd 
fold  and  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  Tennessee. 

We  must  appropriate  more  money  for  education.  Our  per  capifa 
appropriation  for  education  is  the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Money  expended  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  children  is  the 
best  investment  our  people  can  make. 

In  a  recent  address  President  Gilbreath  declared  in  favor  Of 
compulsory  education.  I  commend  him  for  this.  I  have  voted  sor 
a  compulsory  law  for  about  forty  counties.  I  am  for  applying  such  a 
law  to  the  entire  State.  When  the  State  pays  for  the  education  of  a 
child,  the  child  should  be  in  the  school  room  to  receive  the  benefit 
unless  there  is  a  valid  excuse  for  its  absence. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  law  preventing  the  working 'of  children  unde." 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories  and  mines  during  the  term  of  public 
schools.  Superintendent  Brooks,  whom  the  enterprising  people  of 
this  city  have  placed  at  the  head  of  their  schools,  in  a  recent  address 
favored  teaching  morals  in  the  schools.  This  I  most  heartily  approve. 
The  character  and  morals  of  our  people  must  be  molded  and  formed 
in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  church. 

I  congratulate  the  school  interests  of  Tennessee  on  the  fact  th^t 
Professor  Brister  is  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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He  is  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  position  aad 
has  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  schools  at  heart.  I  esteem 
it  an  honor  that  when  his  name  was  sent  to  the  senate  I  immediately 
moved  his  confirmation,  and  I  am  delighted  to  tell  you  that  the  senato 
confirmed  his  appointment  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Recently  Superintendent  Brister  has  declared  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  science  of  agriculture  in  our  public  schools.  That  I  regard  as  a 
wise  and  timely  suggestion.  It  is  the  most  important  knowledge  in 
our  domestic  and  industrial  life.  In  my  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  1907,  I  recommended  the  teaching  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  in 
our  public  schools.  The  law  creating  the  normal  schools  requires 
that  the  science  of  agriculture  shall  be  taught  and  that  experiment 
stations  shall  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools, 
thus  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

We  atf1  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion composed  of  progressive  educators,  who  are  giving  their 
best  efforts  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

It  is  an  auspicious  opening  of  a  great  institution  and  inarms 
a  new  era  in  Johnson  City's  history.  May  the  greatest  hopes  of  tne 
President  and  Faculty  be  realized. 


(§ixr  Nitrmal  ^rijmils;  (Hljnr  Aims  aitb  Ifutpusra 

State  Superintendent  John  w.  Brister 

State  Superintendent  Brister,  representing  the  State  Board  0/ 
Education  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Governor  Hooper,  formally 
accepted  the  grounds  and  buildings  which  had  been  secured  largely 
through  the  generous  donations  of  the  city  and  county  in  which  they 
are  located.  He  acknowledged,  gratefully,  the  splendid  gifts  on  the 
part  of  the  community  and  various  individuals  and  then  continued 
as  follows: 

The  State  is  to  be  congratulated  that  various  communities 
entered  into  friendly  competition  for  the  location  of  these  schools. 
The  fact  that  so  many  sections  were  anxious  to  have  them  established 
within  their  bounds,  argues  well  for  educational  interest  in  general 
and  particularly  for  the  progress  of  the  normal  schools.  And  the 
<5it>  and  county  are  likewise  to  be  congratulated.  The  location  of 
this  magnificent  institution  here;  the  presence,  year  after  year,  of 
these  splendid  young  men  and  women,  coming  in  the  spirit  of  service; 
the  atmosphere  of  a  normal  school,  salubrious,  wholesome  as  it  is, 
means  a  continual  benediction  to  the  community. 

This  is  a  great  and  significant  day  in  the  educational  history 
of  Tennessee.    It  deserves  to  be  commemorated,  for  here  and  now  we 
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dedicate  this  great  institution  to  the  work  of  teacher  training;  here 
is  the  actual  beginning  of  the  first  normal  school  in  Tennessee 
owned  completely  and  controlled  by  the  constituted  educational  author- 
ities of  Tennessee. 

Why  this  school?  What  are  the  reasons  for  its  existence?  What 
are  its  aims  and  purposes?  We  may  answer  our  questions  by  first 
telling  what  it  is  not  intended  to  he. 

It  is  not  a  mere  certificate-giving  institution.  Judging  from 
catalogues  and  other  literature,  too  many  of  our  normal  schools  are 
little  more  than  this.  I  know  of  normal  schools  whose  matriculates 
seem  to  have  nothing  else  in  mind  except  completing  the  necessary 
number  of  hours,  taking  the  required  courses,  remaining  in  residence 
the  minimum  number  of  days  to  secure  a  license  to  teach,  believing, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  only  necessary  qualification  for  the  teacher 
is  the  official  license  or  certificate.  Such  a  notion  prevalent  among 
students  can  have  no  effect  except  to  cheapen  the  institution  and  to 
make  its  academic  work  of  secondary  significance.  They  forget  the 
main  object,  and  center  all  their  interest  on  matters  of  incidental 
concern.  As  a  result,  the  genuine  scholarly  spirit  has  little  place  in 
the  school  community;  and  its  graduates  go  forth  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  studies  pursued,  and  are  unable  to  make  any  perma- 
nent or  valuable  contribution  to  the  teaching  profession. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  matter  of  certification  in  Ten- 
cessee  is  not  satisfactorily  settled,  and  we  need  some  wholesome 
reforms  in  regard  thereto.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  annual  examinations  of  teachers,  to  make  possible  a  reason- 
able degree  of  uniformity  of  examination  and  certification.  Tne 
pressing  need  is  to  secure  a  body  of  trained  teachers  with  such  sound 
and  thorough  scholarship  as  will  warrant  the  State  licensing  them 
for  life,  or  at  least  as  long  as  they  continue  in  school  work.  But 
the  normal  school  can  make  no  contribution  to  these  important  ends 
by  placing  undue  emphasis  on  its  certificate-conferring  right.  Let 
it  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  the  receipt  of  a  certificate  after 
residence  here  is  incidental,  that  it  follows  from  the  completion  of 
satisfactory  work  and  is  merely  a  sign  or  symbol  of  intellectual 
success;  it  is  not  the  thing  to  be  striven  for,  nor  the  thing  on  which 
emphasis  is  to  be  placed,  but  comes  merely  as  a  result  of  honest 
effort  and  successful  work. 

It  is    not  merely  another  good  high  school.     Our  high-school 
movement  in  Tennessee  is  well  under  way  and  is  making  commend 
able  progress.    The  present  school  year  will  number  at  least  one 
hundred   county  public  high   schools  under   State  supervision  and 
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partly  supported  by  State  aid.  The  high-school  movement  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  education;  no  finer  sentiment 
ever  characterized  a  people  than  that  which  exists  in  the  South  today 
for  these  schools.  The  people  are  generously  voting  money  to  thera. 
The  young  people  are  crowding  their  doors.  The  recent  session  of 
the  National  Education  Association  went  on  record  in  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  their  significance  and  value.  And  every  educator  and  sti- 
dent  of  educational  affairs  realizes  their  vital  need  and  prominent 
place  in  our  present  educational  scheme.  But  while  we  cordially  and 
enthusiastically  testify  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  modern 
public  high  school,  at  the  same  time  let  us  insist  that  our  normal 
schools  are  not  high  schools.  This  large  expenditure  of  money,  the 
considerable  provision  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  their  maintenance, 
could  not  be  justified  if  we  were  merely  or  even  primarily  preparing 
high-school  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  and  adjoining, 
counties.  It  is  true  that  the  entrance  requirements  at  the  opening 
session  are  not  very  high,  and  that  many  of  the  students  will  be 
essentially  of  the  high-school  type;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all  that,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  entrance  will  be  limited  to  students  having  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  a  two  years'  high-school  course;  and  the  school 
will  confine  itself  to  four  years — two  whose  academic  basis  is  of 
high-school  type,  and  two  whose  academic  basis  is  distinctly  colle- 
giate— the  whole  four  years  carrying  a  maximum  of  professional 
study  consistent  with  sound  and  thorough  scholarship.  It  ought  to 
be  noted  right  here  that,  while  high-school  work  is  to  be  done  in  -he 
normal  school,  it  will  be  done  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view 
from  what  ordinarily  obtains  in  high  schools.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  class-room  is  different,  the  student  body  is  different,  tb.3 
teacher  assumes  a  different  attitude  toward  subject-matter  and  toward 
the  student;  for  in  all  the  teaching  the  pedagogical  as  well  as  the 
academic  aspects  of  the  subjects  are  considered.  This  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  normal  school,  and  it  marks  the 
entire  course  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  advanced  classes. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  give  a  general  education. 
Other  provision  has  been  made  for  that.  Many  private  schools  In 
Tennessee  are  doing  a  patriotic  service,  especially  those  properly 
classified  and  maintaining  respectable  educational  standards;  and 
the  State  would  be  unkind  and  unwise  to  enter  into  active  competition 
with  them.  Besides,  the  State  University  offers  every  opportunity 
for  work  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  State  would  scarcely  be  justified 
in  making  further  provision  for  general  education. 

This  is  a  professional  school:  it  has  a  specific  purpose:  it  is 
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vocational  training  we  are  giving  here,  training  for  as  important 
and  noble  a  vocation  as  ever  engaged  the  activities  of  men. 

First  of  all,  then,  this  school  is  to  make  teachers.  Let  it  De 
remembered  that  teachers,  most  of  them,  unlike  poets,  are  made,  not 
born.  It  is  true  that  every  man,  every  individual,  can  and  does  teach 
some  things;  it  is  also  true  that  every  man  does  some  carpentry 
work;  but  every  man  is  not  a  carpenter,  a  lawyer,  or  a  preacher. 
And  it  requires  some  training  and  professional  knowledge,  some 
directed  experience  for  the  teacher,  as  it  does  for  these  other  voca- 
tions. 

This  normal  school  is  to  create  a  professional  atmosphere  in 
which  teachers  are  to  grow,  to  offer  a  favoring  environment  for  their 
development. 

There  is  a  body  of  professional  knowledge  exclusively  the  prop- 
erty of  those  engaged  in  the  educational  process;  and  there  are  no 
teachers,  using  the  term  in  a  professional  sense,  without  it.  It 
includes  psychology,  social  and  individual;  child-life  studies;  history 
and  principles  of  education;  school  management;  school  hygieno 
and  sanitation;  administration  and  supervision;  studies  biological, 
sociological,  and  industrial,  which  make  for  home  comfort  and  ths 
enrichment  of  life.  Not  every  teacher  could  advantageously  cover 
this  entire  field  along  with  the  necessary  general  educational  activity 
to  which  he  expects  to  direct  his  life. 

I  shall  not  emphasize  the  need  of  this  professional  training. 
The  absence  of  it  in  thousands  of  our  young  teachers  has  had  disas- 
trous results.  Many  boys  and  girls  have  grown  weary  of  the  dull 
routine  of  school,  taught  by  untrained  teachers.  Many  a  school  has 
been  injured  irreparably  while  the  timid  young  teacher  has  gained 
through  bitter  experience  the  knowledge  that  an  ordinary  teacher- 
training  course  might  have  afforded.  The  need  is  evident,  self- 
evident.  Tennessee  has  felt  it,  and  this  institution  is  an  outgrowth 
of  that  felt  need. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  trained  teachers  has  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  been  realized  by  men  in  educational  work.  Hear  these  word3 
of  the  greatest  educational  prophet  and  seer  of  America: 

"In  order  to  preserve  our  republican  institutions,  must  not 
our  common  schools  be  elevated  in  character  and  increased  in 
efficiency?  In  order  to  bring  our  schools  to  the  point  of  excel- 
lence demanded  by  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  must  there 
not  be  a  special  course  of  study  and  training  to  qualify  teachers 
for  their  office?" 
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They  were  spoken  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  but 
they  are  as  applicable  today  as  when  first  uttered. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the 
heights  once  reached.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success  as 
well  as  of  liberty.  The  struggle  is  continuous,  the  fight  is  always  on, 
and  to  make  progress  we  must  not  only  inaugurate  new  activities,  but 
must  continue  those  whose  worth  has  been  proven  by  experience. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  no  school  system  inaugurated  in  modern 
times  has  attained  the  age  the  age  of  ten  years  without  a  realization 
of  the  need  of  special  teacher-training  provisions.  Scarcely  a  year 
had  passed  after  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  common  schools 
in  Massachusetts  by  Horace  Mann  before  he  keenly  felt  the  need; 
and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  the  first  gift  in  America  for  general 
educational  purposes  was  made  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 

Barnas  Sears,  the  first  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  in  1867  began  his  great  educational  work  in  the  South;  he 
visited  various  States,  stimulated  educational  interest,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  various  cities  and 
towns.  But  not  a  decade  had  passed  before  he  realized  that  continued 
progress  in  public  education  was  impossible  without  trained  teachers; 
and  in  1875  he  prevailed  upon  certain  educational  authorities  in  Ten- 
nessee to  co-operate  with  him,  and  as  a  result  a  normal  college  wis 
established  at  Nashville,  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  teachers 
for  Tennessee  and  the  South. 

Teacher  training  is  a  part  of  every  educational  system;  and  this 
school,  as  a  part  of  our  system,  has  a  definite  purpose — ito  make 
teachers,  to  make  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  especially  the 
rural  elementary  schools  of  Tennessee. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  made  against  the  educational 
policy  pursued  in  our  State  during  the  last  few  years — criticism  aris- 
ing out  of  a  misconception  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders.  It  has  been  argued  that  too  little  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  rural  elementary  schools;  that  these  schools  are  not  per- 
fect; that  they  are  not  doing  the  work  expected  of  them;  that  they 
need  to  he  developed,  and  that  the  State  ought  to  concentrate  its 
educational  efforts  on  them  until  they,  in  some  better  measure,  meet 
the  demands  upon  them;  that,  in  view  of  this  condition,  it  has  been 
a  mistake  to  use  the  State's  money  and  to  dissipate  educational  ener- 
gies in  the  effort  to  build  up  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
Everybody  agrees  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  so-called  common 
schools;  it  is  true,  sadly  true,  that  they  need  attention;  and  it  would 
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be  unwise,  yes,  criminally  negligent  on  the  part  of  school  officials  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  them.  They  constitute  the  principal  pan 
of  our  school  system,  they  affect  the  large  majority  of  our  school- 
going  population,  and  they  deserve  to  be  the  center  of  school  interest, 
But  the  vision  of  our  leaders  has  not  been  short.  They  have  always 
been  aware  of  this  weakness  of  the  system;  and  it  was  a  realization 
of  its  defects  and  needs  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools 
and  normal  schools. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  that  have  been  used  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  icounty  high  schools  was  that  they  would 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  common  schools  by  furnishing 
a  class  of  teachers  highly  superior  to  many  now  in  the  field.  And 
the  sole  reason  for  the  normal  schools  lies  in  the  needs  of  the  rural 
schools.  To  help  them,  to  assist  in  their  advancement,  to  prepare 
competent  teachers  for  them — this  and  this  alone  is  their  justifica- 
tion and  reason  for  being. 

The  common  schools  must  be  improved.  The  times  demand  it. 
The  educational  process  is  not  static;  schools  are  not  fixed  institu- 
tions; and  curricula  must  change,  if  there  is  to  be  proper  response 
to  changing  conditions. 

Even  the  superficial  student  of  current  affairs  is  aware  of  vast 
sociological  changes  which  have  been  and  are  taking  place  in  oar 
'-country,  and  especially  in  the  South.  The  wonderful  material  devel- 
opment of  this  section,  the  tremendous  increase  in  wealth,  the  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  industrial  and  economic  transformations, 
call  for  readjustments,  and  make  naw  demands  on  the  schools,  ele- 
mentary, high,  and  college.  The  calls  are  keenly  felt,  and  they  are 
bravely  struggling  to  make  fitting  response  thereto. 

How  shall  the  rural  schools  respond?  I  can  see  no  means  of  in- 
terpreting these  new  claims  upon  them  and  fitting  them  for  their  im- 
portant work  unless  the  'normal  schools  come  to  their  help.  This 
Institution  must  and  will  seek  to  comprehend  these  demands  and 
endeavor  to  relate  the  rural  schools  to  the  life  of  the  people.  Here 
the  student,  directed  by  competent  instructors,  will  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  see  the  vision  of  the  needy  but  deserving  situation,  and 
go  forth  to  devote  his  life  to  its  improvement. 

There  are  new  conceptions  as  to  education,  new  notions  as  to  the 
province  of  the  school.  We  are  thinking  today,  as  never  before,  of 
the  social  aspects  of  the  school.  We  are  laying  stress  on  the  idea 
of  efficiency  in  education.  We  are  convinced  of  the  practicability 
and  desirability  of  universal  education,  and  have  visions  of  a  great 
uplift  of  humanity  and  advancement  of  civilization  thereby.    We  a^e 
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preaching  education  for  environment,  vitalized  courses  of  study,  wkh 
agriculture  and  domestic  science,  with  a  revised  content  to  the  subjects 
even  now  taught,  which  will  naturalize  the  whole  school-room  pro- 
cess and  relate  it  more  directly  to  life. 

How  shall  these  new  notions  find  quick  and  general  dissemina- 
tion? We  answer  again,  in  the  normal  school.  In  no  other  way  can 
it  be  done.  It  is  a  big  job,  a  tremendous  task.  It  is  the  teacher 
trained  in  the  normal  school  upon  whom  it  falls.  He  will  go  forth 
from  these  halls  an  evangel  of  the  new  educational  gospel,  to  preach 
it  everywhere,  everywhen,  until  the  common  schools  measure  up  to 
the  high  standard  we  have  set;  and  then  democracy  will  be  firmly 
established  in  the  earth  because  upheld  and  supported  by  a  moral, 
intelligent  people. 

The  normal  schools  are  to  be  kept  close  to  the  people.  They 
must  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  other  schools  and  to  the  demands 
of  our  age.  But  this,  in  no  sense,  implies  a  lowering  of  ideals  and 
standards.  The  best  is  not  too  good  for  the  people.  The  supreme 
aim  of  these  schools  is  to  improve  our  school  system,  and  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  high  and  noble  ideals  of  the  teacher's  work 
and  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  thorough  scholarship  and 
broad  culture  for  the  teacher. 

It  must  be  insisted,  then,  that  the  normal  schools  are  not  oniy 
designed  to  prepare  the  teacher  professionally;  but  they  will  stand 
for  sound  scholarship  as  well.  No  educational  shams  are  to  be  exhib- 
ited here;  no  educational  frauds  are  to  be  perpetrated;  no  get-educa- 
ted-quick schemes  are  to  be  offered  the  unsuspecting  people.  Light- 
ning normal  schools  have  been  one  of  the  educational  curses  of  Ten- 
nessee. Short-cut  teacher-training  courses,  methods  in  this  and  meth- 
ods in  that,  review  courses,  preparation  for  examination — these  are 
the  devices  to  catch  the  unwary  applicant,  and  too  frequently  they 
succeed. 

"There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  This  was  the  brave  and 
indignant  reply  which  the  great  geometer,  Euclid,  gave  to  ah  inquir- 
ing pupil  who  felt  that  some  easier,  quicker  way  might  be  found  for 
him  of  royal  birth.  Scholarship  means  effort,  time.  It  doesn't  come 
easy,  it  doesn't  come  quick.  Teachers  must  have  it;  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it.  Common  sense  is  not  sufficient,  professional  equip- 
ment will  not  take  its  place,  sympathy  for  childhood  will  not  suf- 
fice; the  teacher's  mind  must  be  furnished  with  knowledge;  he  must 
be  refined,  cultured,  scholarly,  if  he  is  to  be  the  fitting  companion, 
guide,  and  instructor  of  the  young. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  need  for  scholar- 
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ship  in  the  teacher's  equipment.  In  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of 
professional  training  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  doing  our  educational  work,  and  in  stressing  the  function 
of  the  normal  schools  in  meeting  this  need,  there  is  danger  of  over- 
looking that  other  essential  qualification.  And  every  one  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  educational  situation  knows  that  our  teachers — most  of 
them — are  as  deficient  in  scholarship  as  in  professional  skill.  A 
teacher,  a  real  teacher,  needs  both. 

One  of  our  Reading  Circle  books  for  the  current  year,  "Standards 
in  Education,"  pertinently  remarks  on  this  point:  "It  has  long  been 
insisted  by  some,  and  assumed  by  others,  that  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing the  method  was  of  chief  concern;  that  if  the  teacher  in 
embryo  could  secure  a  knowledge  of  method,  an  understanding  of 
how  to  do  the  given  thing,  a  knowledge  of  subject-matter  itself,  of  the 
definite  facts  connected  with  the  particular  line  of  work,  could  b3 
somehow  grasped  at  a  later  time.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  is  apparent 
to  all  who  consent  for  a  moment  to  consider  seriously  the  issues 
involved.  How  utterly  inconsistent  to  endeavor  to  formulate  a  method, 
upon  which  method  is  based."  And  then  he  adds:  "Many  of  our 
or  to  act  intelligently  under  one,  until  a  knowledge  is  had  of  that 
normal  schools  have  this  lesson  yet  to  learn."  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  normal  schools  of  Tennessee  shall  start  out  with  the  lesson 
learned;  and  we  are,  therefore,  insisting  at  the  outset  upon  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  involved  in  our  curriculum. 

There  is  another  reason  why  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
this  point  by  all  our  schools.  Apparently  scholarship  and  culture 
are  not  selling  as  high  today  in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  could  be 
desired.  It  is  not  so  highly  regarded,  because  there  is  a  notion  that 
the  so-called  practical  and  useful  studies  are  greatly  to  be  preferred. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  our  times  on 
the  schools.  They  should  be  respected  because,  as  has  been 
said  above,  they  have  arisen  out  of  far-reaching  changes  in  our  indus- 
trial, economic,  and  social  order.  I  am  urging  that  our  schools 
should  make  response  to  these  new  demands.  But  I  have  never 
thought  of  sacrificing  culture  and  scholarship  to  secure  these  ends. 
It  is  not  necessary.  An  economical  readjustment  of  school  curricula 
will  find  place  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  conventional  order,  for  all 
that  makes  for  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  will  have  room  for  the 
necessary  studies  involved  in  the  new.  There  is  no  real  antagonism. 
We  want  to  guard  against  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  aims,  and 
to  take  pains  that  in  our  normal  schools — all  our  schools — scholar- 
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ship  maintains  its  high  place,  while  the  new  demands  will  also  receive 
due  recognition. 

The  normal  schools  will  stand  for  efficient  service.  Here  is  the 
ultimate  test.  The  world  is  demanding  it  today;  and  nothing  can  sur- 
vive, neither  institution  nor  invention,  unless  in  the  judgment  of 
coolly  calculating  society  it  makes  good.  And  these  normal  schools 
must  demonstrate  their  worth  by  contributing  to  educational  advance- 
ment; and  their  teachers  whom  they  send  forth  will  have  upon  them 
the  serious  responsibility  of  proving  the  efficiency,  the  social  fitness 
of  their  alma  mater. 

Will  Tennessee  be  benefited  by  these  schools?  It  will  if  it  is 
perpared  to  pay  the  price.  Some  temporary  benefit  is  sure  to  come 
because  of  the  obligation  upon  the  students  to  give  their  services  to 
our  schools  at  least  as  long  as  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  tuition  here. 
But  we  can  hope  for  no  permanent  gain  unless  from  some  source 
comes  more  money  for  the  schools.  Unless  teachers'  salaries  are 
substantially  raised,  the  coming  years  will  bring  the  same  results  aa 
in  the  case  of  Peabody  graduates — three-fourths  of  whom,  even  thos-3 
whose  homes  were  in  Tennessee,  have  gone  into  the  teaching 
ranks  of  other  States  because  of  the  more  remunerative  positions 
there  open  to  them. 

All  our  plans  for  school  progress  presuppose  more  money,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  we  always  meet  opposition.  We  can  theorize  about 
the  value  of  education  and  the  importance  of  the  schools,  and  every- 
body agrees  with  us;  but  whenever  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  need 
of  more  money,  some  of  our  citizens  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
and  declare  we  are  running  the  State  into  bankruptcy  because  of  edu- 
cational appropriations.  But  those  who  are  advised  are  well  awara 
that  our  schools  are  not  receiving  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues.  There  is  no  disposition  to  be  unfair  or  make  exor- 
bitant demands.  We  believe  that  the  schools  deserve  much  from 
the  people;  we  believe  that  they  contribute  to  the  productive  capacity 
of  their  students,  and  we  are  sure  that  no  wiser  investment  of  the 
people's  money  is  ever  made  than  that  which  is  put  into  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  For  this  reason  we  are  urging  increased 
appropriation  for  educational  purposes,  and  suggest  the  following 
as  probable  sources  of  larger  school  revenue: 

1.    Increased  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  State,  giving  33  1-3  ' 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenues  for  educational  purposes,  rather  than 
25  per  cent.,  as  at  present.    It  will  be  wise,  I  think,  to  apportion  the 
25  per  cent,  increase  just  as  the  25  per  cent,  is  at  present  appor- 
tioned, so  as  to  keep  up  a  general  system  of  schools  in  the  State  and 
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not  develop  one  branch  of  the  system  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  This 
one  exception,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  advocate:  to  put  the  larger 
part  of  the  increase  for  the  common  schools  into  the  equalizing  fund 
rather  than  to  distribute  it  according  to  scholastic  population.  T 
believe  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  State  to  equalize  educational 
conditions,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  richer  counties 
to  see  ito  it  that  those  sections  of  the  State  which  are  least  able 
shall  share  in  the  revenues  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  By  main- 
taining the  general  appropriation  the  normal  schools  will  have  an 
adequate  income  for  the  next  few  years  to  enable  them  to  meet  all 
demands.  Anything  less  will  seriously  handicap  them  in  their  im- 
portant work;  and  it  would  be  economically  unwise  to  fail  to  mase 
this  added  provision  for  them. 

2.  Bond  issues  for  school  buildings  and  equipment.  By  an  act 
of  the  last  legislature,  County  Courts  are  now  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  for  this  purpose.  Our  present  system  of  constructing  school 
buildings  results  only  in  haphazard,  spasmodic,  indifferent  building 
with  no  general  scheme  of  improvement.  Whenever  a  County  Board 
of  Education  erects  a  new  building  under  the  present  conditions, 
the  money  therefor  must  come  from  the  school  fund  of  the  particular 
year  in  which  the  building  is  erected.  In  consequence,  the  amount 
of  appropriation  is  necessarily  small,  because  even  a  small  subtrac- 
tion from  the  meager  school  fund  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  th3 
school  term.  No  general  scheme  of  improvement  is  possible  with 
insufficient  funds.  Furthermore,  the  burden  of  permanent  improve- 
ment ought  to  be  distributed  over  a  series  of  years  and  not  fall 
entirely  on  the  year  in  which  the  improvement  is  made.  If  the 
County  Courts  will  vote  these  bonds,  and  the  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation have  them  at  their  disposal,  they  will  be  able  to  project  many 
far-reaching  schemes  of  school  development,  not  the  least  of  which 
will  be  numbers  of  consolidated  schools  in  the  place  of  the  struggling 
one-teacher  schools  which  now  exist  in  miserably  equipped  scho.jl 
houses  all  over  the  State. 

3.  Larger  local  appropriation  for  school  purposes.  No  county 
ought  to  levy  less  than  a  40-eent  tax,  and  none  should  levy  less 
than  50  cents  unless  it  already  has  a  nine-months  school  term  wifcSl 
a  high  class  of  teachers  conducting  them.  The  people  of  the  rural 
district  need  to  be  aroused  to  their  duty  and  privileges.  Many  of  the 
more  ambitious  citizens  are  coming  to  the  city  in  order  to  secure 
educational  advantages  for  their  children.  It  is  a  fact  that  ought 
to  be  told  in  every  section  of  the  State  that  if  the  people  of  the  country 
would  invest  as  much  in  the  the  educational  process,  in  proportion 
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to  their  ability,  as  do  the  people  of  the  city,  they  would  have  educa- 
tional advantages  just  as  good.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rural 
district  should  not  have  high-class  educational  advantages.  The 
people  are  able  to  provide  them.  We  are  growing  to  be  a  rich  people 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Our  agricultural  resources  show  marked 
improvement  during  the  last  (ten  years.  In  fact,  our  material 
resources  are  practically  boundless;  and  an  adequate  investment  in 
education  which  would  secure,  all  over  the  State,  schools  of  genuine 
efficiency,  would  result  in  the  development  of  these  resources  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  fruits  by  our  own  citizens  of  the  next  gener- 
ation; if,  however,  sufficient  educational  facilities  are  not  provided, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  resources  will  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  own  people  and  go  to  swell  the  fortunes  and  increase 
the  enjoyment  of  aliens. 

4.  A  uniform  assessment  law  in  the  State,  so  that  property  in 
city  and  county  would  be  appraised  with  some  degree  of  uniformity 
and  with  reasonable  approximation  to  its  real  value.  Such  a  law,  con- 
structed and  enforced  on  business  principles,  would  result  in  large'y 
increased  revenue  without  necessity  for  a  raise  in  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation. This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  it  is  intelligently  con- 
sidered we  shall  discover  possibilities  of  revenue  for  State  and  local 
needs  without  seriously  adding  to  the  burdens  of  those  least  able  to 
bear  them. 

The  South  is  able  to  pay  for  education.  Her  financial  progress 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  tales  figures 
ever  told.  Tennessee  has  shared  in  this  wonderful  progress.  Anl 
we  believe  that  the  money  for  necessary  school  improvement  in  our 
State  can  be  found.  When  the  people  are  shown  the  need  and  valuo 
of  the  work  the  educator  is  endeavoring  to  do,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  response  they  will  make.  The  men  of  the  Volunteer  State 
in  other  days  have  found  the  way  out  of  difficulties,  have  risen 
superior  to  obstacles;  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  any  other  result 
in  the  years  to  come. 

lEaat  QmntBsctt  An  (ippurtumty 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Thompson 
Six-score  years  ago  and  more  there  came  into  what  was  then 
mountain  fastnesses,  men  of  bravery  and  vision.  They  brought  with 
them  women  who  were  not  afraid  to  fire  the  rifle  or  swing  the  axe. 
They  were  men  of  learning,  many  of  them,  and  if  they  did  know 
how  to  track  an  Indian,  they  could  also  sense  the  spirit  of  the  times 
Not  infrequently  did  they  carry  college  diplomas  with  other  things 
they  deemed  munitions  of  war.    Some  of  these  men  and  women  came 
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from  places  of  learning  in  what  was  then  termed  the  far  East,  New 
England;  others  came  from  Old  England.  Not  a  few  came  from  the 
country  of  the  Alamance,  from  where  Gov.  Tryon  had  with  the  King's 
men  forced  the  Regulars  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Then  there  were  oth- 
ers who  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Our  own  section,  however, 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  high-grade  men  and  women  who  came 
to  support  it. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  November,  1904,  we  read  in  "The 
Brain  of  the  Nation,"  by  Gustave  Michaud,  as  follows: 

"The  State  of  Tennesse  early  enjoyed  better  educational  advan- 
tages than  its  eastern  neighbors.  In  1794  there  was  not  a  single  college 
or  university  in  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  had  but  one  such  in- 
stitution, the  College  of  Charleston.  At  that  time  Tennessee  had  thr  je 
universities  and  colleges :  The  University  of  Tennessee,  The  University 
of  Nashville,  and  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College.  Its  superiority 
over  its  eastern  neighbors  in  equipment  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its 
colleges  Tennessee  has  continually  kept  Irom  the  eighteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time.  Nashville  is  today  the  greatest  educational 
center  of  the  South;  yet  the  birth-rate  of  celebrities  in  Tennessee  is 
but  one-third  of  that  in  South  Carolina. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  such  difference,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  imposing  superiority  of  the  poor  mountain  regions  of  New  England 
over  the  whole  East,  lies  in  the  men  themselves,  and  not  in  their 
surroundings.  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  are  but 
the  successive  stages  of  the  great  Western  migration  which,  during  the 
•eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  peopled  the  West  at  the  expense 
of  the  East;  and  the  steady  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  talent  met  with 
when  passing  from  one  of  those  States  to  its  Western  neighbors  shows, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  partial  migration,  that  that  particular  one  w;v 
highly  selective  in  its  process." 

Imagine  Samuel  Doak,  conscious  of  his  well  earned  degree  from 
Princeton,  riding  leisurely  across  the  mountains,  through  the  valley.s, 
halting  here  and  there  to  see  what  might  he  best.  He  stops  at  a  hill- 
side spring  gushing  its  pure  water  down  ihe  little  valley — then  a  wil- 
derness. Hard  by,  two  woodsmen  swing  their  axes  making  ready  a 
dwelling.  They  engage  the  distinuished-looking  stranger  in  con- 
versation and  learn  of  his  high  calling.  Not  having  heard  a  sermon 
in  years  they  prevail  upon  him  to  preach,  whereupon  he  takes  a  stump 
for  a  pulpit  and  discourses  to  them  about  ihe  Word  of  God.  And  then 
he  builds  a  school.  You  and  I  know  it  as  Washington  College.  Men 
like  Zebulon  B.  Vance  and  three-score  or  more  other  congressmen  havs 
called  it  their  Alma  Mater.  Nor  was  it  the  smallest  day  in  the  life  ot 
Samuel  Doak  when,  on  that  September  morning  more  than  a  century 
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and  a 'quarter  ago,  he  offered  prayer  for  the  mountain  men  at  Syca- 
more'" Shoals  and  sent  them  to  win  King's  Mountain  and  forever  turn 
the  tide  of  victory  in  this  country  to  those  who  fought  for  liberty. 

A  little  later  there  came  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  fresh  from  the 
schools  of  Old  England,  with  the  single  purpose  of  winning  men  to  God 
and  establishing  churches.  Everywhere  in  this  country  one  finds 
traces  of  the  early  work  of  this  great  church  statesman.  There  be 
these  of  us  here  who  look  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  on  these  men, 
one  a  Presbyterian,  the  other  a  Methodist,  as  the  progenitors  of  our  re- 
ligious doctrines.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned,  but  Doak  and  A3- 
bury  stand  out  pre-eminently  as  educational  and  religious  pioneers. 
Thus  we  see  from  what  high  standards  our  ancestors  derived  their 
inspiration.  And  these  with  others  of  their  kind  were  really  history- 
making  men.  You  and  I  have  come  to  look  upon  them  as  great 
men,  and  as  the  years  go  by  they  will  loom  more  and  more  con- 
spicuously. 'Garlyle  says  in  "Hero  Worship":  "In  all  epochs  of  the 
World's  history,  we  shall  find  the  Great  Man  to  have  been  the 
indispensable  savior  of  his  epoch — the  lightening  without  which 
the  fuel  would  never  have  burnt. 

But  while  Doak  and  Asbury  Were  bringing  us  education  and  re- 
ligion, other  men  no  less  godly  and  zealous  were  bringing  us  material 
development.  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  think  of  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  man  who  brings  us  the  knowledge  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  sow  and  reap  and  sow  and  reap  again  in  a  fruitful  way  is 
no  means  the  smallest  benefactor  of  his  race.  Therefore  the  men  who, 
together  with  those  who  brought  profound  learning,  brought  a  knowl- 
edge of  Woodcraft  and  farming  were  in  no  sense  the  least.  History 
records  that  they  are  among  those  called  great.  Perhaps  the  largest 
asset,  riot  counting  the  natural  resources  that  East  Tennessee  and  th"! 
Southern  Appalachians  have  had  and  have  yet  in  great  strength,  Is 
their  sturdy  yeomanry  known  as  the  middle  elass,  the  common  people. 
We  had  to  have  uncommon  men  like  Samuel  Dcak  and  Francis  Asbury, 
who  were  always  close  to  mankind,  but  in  no  less  sense  did  are 
have  to  have  the  stalwart  men  of  the  middle  class  out  of  whose  loiis 
have  sprung  the  greatest  of  the  great,  and  whose  progenitors  were 
also  the  progenitors  of  the  two  great  leaders  mentioned.  Ill-fated 
indeed  will  be  the  day  on  which  any  nation  forgets  to  protect, 
riorirish,  and  educate  the  common  people.  When  Horace  Walpole 
became  a  leader  in  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century  some  one 
exclaimed:  "Who  is  this  fellow  Walpole?  What  has  he  behind  him?" 
A  person  who  knew  his  ancestry  hastened  to  reply,  "Six  hundred 
years  of  English  squires  are  behind  him,"  which  was  equivalent  to 
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saying  six  centuries  of  common  people.  It  is  from  this  class  that 
we  have  derived  our  chief  benefit  and  shall  ever  derive  it.  Right 
here  in  this  enterprising  town  of  Johnson  City  if  I  were  to  asx 
who  are  your  greatest  benefactors,  you  would  say  with  one  voice, 
Walter  P.  Brownlow  and  George  L.  Carter,  two  men  who  havo 
sought  no  greater  honor  than  to  have  it  said  that  they  came  of  th-j 
common  people.  With  the  mention  of  these  two  locally  eminent  men, 
one  a  captain  of  commercial  politics,  the  other  of  commercial  indus- 
trialism, I  am  reminded  that  the  present  is  here  and  that  the  past 
concerns  us  Largely  for  inspiration;  but  that  it  is  the  present  that  ;s 
really  worth  while.  The  early  Latins  'had  an  old  proverb:  The  only 
economy  is  in  the  right  use  of  the  present.  It  is  this  phase  of  our  work 
to  which  I  would  now  call  your  attention. 

For  years  our  great  State  hesitated  to  spend  annually  more 
than  three  dollars  per  capita  of  teachers  for  their  training.  Likewise 
our  people  would  not  build  roads  nor  would  they  engage  in  anv 
internal  improvements  worth  while.  This  was  not  due  to  our  lack 
of  enterprise  nor  lack  of  financial  ability,  but  rather  due  to  our  lack 
of  vision.  I  have  long  thought  that  if  more  of  our  people  traveled 
more  extensively  these  things  would  have  come  sooner.  "Home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits."  Of  course  some  of  our 
people  traveled,  but  they  were  not  the  ones  who  needed  the  vision. 
It  was  the  voters  who  needed  the  broader  view.  No  legislator  in 
Tennessee,  or  Alabama  either  for  that  matter,  is  going  to  vote  for 
a  thing  which  he  knows  the  boys  at  home  will  not  approve.  Nor  do 
we  blame  him.  Doubtless  we  have  honestly  thought  we  were  to) 
poor.  But  we  are  not  as  poor  as  we  think  we  are.  We  have 
shuddered  at  going  in  debt,  yet  in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
every  block  of  people  equal  to  your  great  county  of  Washington 
have  upon  them  an  indebtedness  for  public  improvements,  includ- 
ing schools,  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  They  think  nothing 
of  leaving  some  burdens  for  their  children  to  bear,  that  those  children 
may  be  better  prepared  for  their  share  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
Nor  should  you  and  I,  for  ignorance  is  worse  than  debt. 

Finally,  through  the  leadership  of  men  like  Claxton,  Mynders, 
Jones,  Gilbreath,  and  others,  our  people  did  get  a  little  vision  and 
appropriated  some  money  for  the  State  University,  and  then  later 
some  more  for  the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools.  You  wonder 
at  my  saying  "little  vision"  with  emphasis.  Many  think  we  are 
doing  large  things  educationally,  and  in  a  sense  we  are.  I  wou'd 
not  minimize  our  work  in  the  very  least.  But  the  other  morning 
as    I    was    going    to    Cincinnati,  I  fell  into  a  conversation  with  a 
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companionable-looking  fellow  who  had  a  berth  next  to  me.  I  soon 
learned  that  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
I  congratulated  him  upon  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  before  his 
University,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  had  received  three  and  one 
half  million  dollars.  And  'then  I  thought  of  what  our  own  State 
University  receives  for  the  same  period  of  time.  But  I  didn't  tell 
him,  for  it  is  only  a  measly  $46,000.00,  one  seventy-sixth  as  much 
as  his.  You  say  Illinois  is  a  rich  State,  but  is  she  seventy-six 
times  richer  than  Tennessee?  I  have  lived  among  her  people  and 
know  they  are  no  better  than  ours.  The  word  Illinois  is  from 
the  Indian  and  means  "the  men."  That  may  have  something  to  do 
with  their  educational  progress.  You  say  she  has  large  cities  like 
Chicago,  Springfield  and  Joliet.  Well,  if  she  has,  Tennessee  has 
Johnson  City,  Jonesboro,  Carnegie,  and  Unicoi  City!  But  seriously 
speaking,  we  are  fully  able  to  do  all  that  we  ought  to  do  if  we  bat 
had  the  vision  of  our  possibilities.  Had  you  ever  thought  that 
Tennessee  as  a  State  spends  less  than  one-third  as  much  for  hor 
entire  educational  system  as  Illinois  spends  on  her  State  University? 
Other  illustrations  may  be  given.  Why,  for  years  Arizona,  whi.e 
a  territory,  spent  thousands  of  dollars  more  en  her  Central  University 
than  does  Tennessee.    But  that  is  another  story. 

With  all  that  I  have  said  to  make  you  declare  I  am  a  pessimist,  I 
am  not.  I  am  an  optimist  of  the  worst  sort.  Even  if  we  are  years 
behind  many  of  the  other  States  in  establishing  normal  schools — 
the  very  last  we  are,  I  think — in  a  decade  or  two  we  shall  have 
better  trained  teachers  and  more  of  them  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  Were  I  not  opposed  to  terms  of  localization  I  should 
say  that  East  Tennessee  will  have  the  best  teachers  in  the  South. 
But  she  will  anyway. 

But  I  have  started  by  saying  that  Ihe  thirty-four  counties  of 
East  Tennessee  present  an  opportunity.  In  the  three  months  that 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  I  have  been 
interested  in  two  things  especially:  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
I  have  been  interested  in  these  things  quite  a  score  of  years  or  more. 
I  have  been  much  concerned  that  every  county  in  the  State  share 
in  the  ten  per  cent,  distribution.  To  do  this  each  county  must  have 
a  school  levy  of  forty  cents  and  require  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars. 
These  requirements  are  very  small,  yet  thirteen  counties  in  the  Stare 
fail  to  meet  them,  seven  of  which  are  in  my  division,  as  follows: 
Cocke,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  Knox,  Polk,  McMinn,  and  Sullivan. 

This   means   that   the   County   Superintendents,  Superintendent 
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Brooks,  President  Gilbreath,  and  I  must  get  busy  for  'the  January 
terms  of  court.  Wealthy  counties  like  Hamilton  and  Knox  do  not 
need  this  share  so  much,  but  other  counties  do.  .  One  of  the  great 
results  to  be  gained  by  these  normal  schools  is  that  each  student 
•who  goes  from  them  becomes  a  public  lecturer  for  more  school  money: 
and  woe  unto  the  father,  brother,  or  sweetheart  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  the  County  Court  or  of  that  more  volatile  and  even 
more  versatile  body — the  State  Legislature.  The  folks  who  go  out 
from  this  Normal  School  will  be  able  to  talk  with  -  intelligence  the 
need  of  larger  schools  and  better  schools.  My  friend,  the  heal 
of  the  Department  of  Education  here,  will  doubtless  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Psychology  of  Finance  and  the  Pedagogy 
of  how  to  get  it.  If  this  school  can,  within  a  few  years,  send  out 
annually  one  hundred  young  men  and  women  who  will  be  constant 
advocates  of  the  economy  of  a  large  school  tax,  it  will  indeed  have 
become  an  institution  paying  great  dividends  to  the  entire  people  who 
are  the  investors. 

I  must  hasten  to  say  a  word  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  Years  ago  some  one  said  that  teaching  is  the  noblest 
of  professions  but  the  sorriest  of  trades.  In  those  days  the  ministry 
was  regarded  as  the  profession  of  soul-caving;  now  it  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  the  financial  agency  of  religious  organizations. 
Medicine  was  the  profession  of  human  benefaction;  now  some  say 
it  is  specialized  money-getting.  Law  was  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
the  commonwealth;  now  they  say  it  is  beating  the  other  fellow  any 
way  you  can.  If  these  things  be  true — and  I  fear  there  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  so — teaching  has  come  to  be  about  the  only  profession 
left.  And  East  Tennessee  is  the  great  opportunity,  and  this  Normai 
School  the  place  to  prepare.  But  what  sort  of  teacher  have  you 
in  mind  to  be?  This  is  a  question  personal  to  you  if  you  are  thinking 
of  taking  upon  yourself  the  one  great  opportunity  for  real  high-clasi, 
world-wide  service. 

But  there  may  be  some  sound  of  pedantry  in  what  I  am.  saying. 
And  right  here,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  quoting  the  old  Scotch- 
man, he  of  Craigen-puttoch,  "Hill  of  the  Hawks."  Carlyle  couldn't 
preach — he  was  too  honest  with  himself.  But  he  could  think  straight 
and  honest.  In  the  Sartor  Resartus  he  makes  the  Professor  -  say: 
"My  teachers  were  hide-bound  Pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's 
nature  or  of  boy's;  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  ac- 
count books.  Innumerable  dead  Vocables  (no  dead  language,  for  they 
themselves  knew  no  language)  they  crammed  into  us,  and  called  it 
fostering  the  growth  of  the  mind.    How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical 
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Gerund-grinder,  the  like  of  whom  will  in  a  subsequent  century, 
be  manufactured  at  Nurnberg  out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the 
growth  of  anything;  much  more  of  Mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a 
vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered  about  with  etymological  com- 
post), but  like  a  Spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of  Spirit;  Thought 
kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought?  How  shall  he  give 
kindling,  in  whose  inner  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burnt 
out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder?  The  Hinterschlag  Professors 
knew  syntax  enough;  and  of  the  human  soul  this  much:  that  it  ha  1 
a  faculty  called  memory  and  could  be  acted  on  through  the  muscular 
integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 

We  need  teachers,  but  not  such  as  the  Professor  had.  No  burn> 
out  cinders  need  apply  in  this  country.  The  day  of  the  birch-rod 
intellectuality  must  be  considered  as  forever  gone.  But  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  of  vision,  teachers  who  make  the  world 
look  a  little  bigger  to  you  when  you  leave  their  recitation  room 
than  when  you  entered,  as  one  of  his  students — herself  now  a  most 
excellent  teacher — said  of  Professor  Alexander.  Why  not  make  it 
your  chief  business  as  a  teacher  to  give  inspiration,  to  make  those 
who  sit  at  your  feet  want  to  do  some  really  big  thing  in  life,  some- 
thing really  worth  while?  Why  not  be  that  sort  of  teacher?  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Nation,  yea,  the  whole  wide  world,  is  an  opportunity 
for  such  a  teacher  as  this 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  occasion 
to  suggest  that  no  real  teacher  ever  teaches  for  aught  save  the  love 
of  the  work  and  the  good  that  may  be  done.  There  are  some  who 
will  have  a  sordid  idea  of  things.  People  have  such  different  ideas 
anyway.  I  can  think  of  no  writer  who  in  one  sentence  gives  such 
divergent  views  of  learning  and  at  the  same  time  such  true  onss 
as  does  Schiller  when  'he  says: 

"To  this  man  she's  a  goddess  tall 
That  lifts  a  star-encircled  head; 
To  that  a  fat  cow  in  a  stall 
That  gives  him  butter  to  his  bread." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  travesty  on  justice  nor  a  libel ,  on  humanicv 
to  say  that  a  great  many  of  us  poor  frail  beings  do  look  upon  her 
as  the  "fat  cow."  But  when  it  comes  to  teaching  we  have  not  always 
had  the  "butter  for  our  bread"  from  the  cream  of  our  teaching  money 
— too  often  there  has  been  no  cream.  But  withal  we  have  done  very 
well  in  this  country,  and  tomorrow  is  a  better  day  and  the  next 
will  be  still  better. 
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This  that  I  say  to  you  is  not  meant  for  a  new  nationalism  nor  for 
a  new  Tennesseeism  nor  even  a  Pragmalism.  We  are  not  seeking 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  old  things  so  much  as  an  old  way  of  looking 
at  new  things.  As  teachers  and  those  wno  hope  to  teach  we  wane 
to  keep  ever  new  and  vigorous — live  always  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
discovery — see  some  new  and  wholesome  thing  each  day.  Then 
we  shall  be  young  and  gay  and  joyous  like  the  young  life  we  hope 
to  mold  and  influence  and  develop  into  character  of  godliness, 
strength,  and  beauty. 

But  in  this  day  of  strenuous  living  there  should  be  carefui 
planning  for  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  American  people  have 
not  yet  learned  the  double  lesson  or  rest  and  work.  We  know  how 
to  labor  but  not  how  to  play.  Too  many  r,f  us  keep  up  a  strenuous 
pace,  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  until  it  is  too  late  to  stop 
and  rest,  and  behold,  our  work  is  done!  It  should  oe 
a  part  of  our  education  that  regular  rest  periods  enter  into  our  lives 
and  become  a  part  of  us  the  same  as  other  regulations.  We  want 
to  live  long  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  done.  Too  many  of  us 
carry  our  troubles  to  bed  with  us.  Again,  some  of  us  have  the 
idea  that  rest  is  laziness.  Why  not  learn  to  do  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  a  part  of  the  time?  That  would  be  real  preparation.  It  was 
Goethe  who  said: 

"Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy  career; 
Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  one's  sphere. 
'Tis  loving  and  serving  the  highest  and  best, 
'Tis  onward,  unswerving,  and  this  is  true  rest." 


